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RAYON 
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schrittsberichte Band 51. Darmstadt, Verlag von Dr. Dietrich Stein- 
kopff, 1950. 177 p. 
SOLVENTS 
MELLAN, IseERT. Industrial solvents. 2d ed. New York, Reinhold, 
1950. 758 p. 


TALL OIL 


Harva, Otavi. The properties of tall oil rosin soap and its mix- 
tures with fatty acid soaps in aqueous solutions. Acta Academiae 
Aboensis mathematica et physica. Abo, Abo Akademi, 1951. 130 p. 





Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes 
no responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ADHESIVES 


CrowELtL, A. B., Jr., and Bump, Morrison M. What adhesives 
users should know. Modern Packaging 24, no. 8: 158-62 (April, 
1951), 


Following a review of the current and anticipated availability of various 
types of adhesives, the authors present some recommendations aimed at con- 

serving the present supply. The problems involved in using alternates are 
also discussed, and some possible substitution practices are suggested. The need 
for co-operation in this matter between the adhesive user and manufacturer is 
emphasized. 5 illustrations. M.W. 


STONE, Rex A, Viscosity control for cold water soluble adhesives. 
Am. Paper Converter 25, no. 4: 9, 40 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
20 : 846. 


The “Visco-Mat,” which is an automatic device that provides automatic vis- 
cosity control in mixing cold water-soluble adhesives, is described; it was de- 
veloped by the Triangle Package Machinery Co. of Chicago. It converts dry 
adhesive into a uniform adhesive of correct viscosity and maintains that vis- 
cosity under constant control. A pump mechanism is used to circulate the glue 
from the bottom of the tank through the pump and viscosity-control system 
to a circulating line and then back to the tank, and in this way a considerable 
mixing action is provided. Since the unit automatically replaces any adhesive 
drawn from the machine, it lends itself to installations where gravity feed is 
suitable. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


ALCOHOL 


KoracuHov, Paut, and Nicuotson, L. Wayne, Carbohydrate 
sources for ethyl alcohol production, Econ. Botany 5, no. 1: 60-81 
(January-March, 1951). 


Sulfite waste liquor and wood waste are mentioned among various raw ma- 
terials which are considered as sources for ethyl alcohol. Although sulfite 
waste liquor has not been utilized as a source of alcohol to any extent, the 
disposal problem and the development of new metal alloys from which con- 
tainers for its storage can be made may lead to more interest by the pulp in- 
dustry in this means of utilizing the waste liquor. In the United States sulfite 
waste liquor offers a potential annual production of approximately 40 million 
gallons of alcohol. Although at present no plant for producing alcohol from 
wood waste is in operation in this country, the feasibility of such a project has 
been established in a plant in the Pacific Northwest. 10 tables and 7 figures. 

M.W. 


ALPHA PULP 


Watter, ARNE. Dissolving pulp production at Uddeholms A/B. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 13: 931-2 (March 29, 1951). 
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Following a brief outline of the uses of dissolving pulp for viscose, acetate, 
nitro, and cuprammonium rayon, cellulose ethers, vulcanized fiber, and fillers 
in plastics, the required chemical properties of a suitable cellulose are de- 
scribed, including high purity, a definite viscosity (chain length), certain 
physical properties, and a very high uniformity. The Skoghall mill of Udde- 
holms Aktiebolag was one of the first mills in Sweden to manufacture dis- 
solving pulp; with the exception of relatively small quantities of highly puri- 
fied pulps for specialty papers (such as filter or photographic papers), the 
mill now makes sulfite and sulfate dissolving pulps exclusively. Some of the 
many grades are described, including the sulfite pulps, Ultra (91-92% a-cellu- 
lose), Raya (95% a-cellulose), and Lintra (98% a-cellulose), and the sulfate 
pulps, Cordicel (94% a-cellulose, particularly for tire-cord yarn) and 

E.S. 


Alphacel. 
ASSOCIATIONS 


BacHMANN, A. E. TAPPI as an educational force. Tappi 34, 
no. 4: 16A, 18A, 20A, 22A, 24A, 26A, 28A, 30A, 32A (April, 
1951). 

The year 1951 marks the completion of the 35th year of TAPPI’s existence, 
during which time its membership has grown from 201 members in 1915 to 
4300 in 1950. An attempt is made to appraise the achievements of the Associa- 
tion to date, including significant contributions and possible shortcomings, to 
indicate the best course for the future. 1 table and 22 references. ES. 


BriTIisH PAPER AND BoarpD Makers’ AssocraTIon. Technical 
_ Section. Technical Section committees, World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
135, no, 13: 929-31 (March 29, 1951). 


Brief reports of the activities of the Paper — Education, Fastness- 
li 


to-Light, Soda Recovery, Pulp Evaluation, and Publication and Libraries 
Committees are presented. ES. 


BARK 


KurtH, E. F., and Hupparp, JAMeEs K. Extractives from pon- 
derosa pine bark. Ind. Eng. Chem, 43, no. 4: 896-900 (April, 
1951). 

Because of the large supply of now largely unused ponderosa pine bark 
which is potentially available (approximately 400,000 tons annually in the 
Pacific Northwest alone), a study of its chemical constituents was made at 
the request of the Western Pine Association to determine the possibilities for 
utilizing this material. Experimental results indicate that ponderosa pine bark 
contains about 25% extractives. Tannin to the extent of 5.6 to 11.4% and 
wax equivalent to about 5% of the dry weight of the bark were obtained. 
The wax is composed of fatty alcohols, fatty acids, and resin acids. A new 
flavonoid (3,3’,4’,5,8-pentahydroxyflavone) was isolated. Because about 70% 
of this country’s tannin requirements and the major portion of its natural 
wax needs are met through imports, ponderosa pine bark tannin and wax may 
supplement these foreign materials. This tannin may be a suitable substitute 
for the native chestnut wood tannin, which soon will no longer be available, 
and the wax may have important industrial applications. The new flavonoid, 
like certain other flavonoids, may possess valuable medicinal and antioxidant 
properties. 8 tables, 5 figures, and 18 references. ES. 


BLEACHING 
Grant, J. Recent advances in bleaching and their significance 
in British paper making. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 13: 
917-22, 927-9 (March 29, 1951). 
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The author surveys recent developments in the theory and practice of 
bleaching, notably processes involving chlorine and its compounds, and sodium 
or hydrogen peroxide. Brief reference is also made to the use of sodium per- 
acetate, nitrogen dioxide, sulfur dioxide, and sodium or zinc hydrosulfite. The 
possibilities of the methods and bleaching agents for British papermaking 
are assessed. 22 references. E.S. 


BLEACHING—GROUNDWOOD 


Lewis, Harry F., and BucHANAN, M. A. Reflections on ground- 
wood bleaching. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no, 4: 93-5 (March, 
1951). 


This is a very general discussion of the present knowledge of the changes 
which take place in the different components of groundwood pulp during 
bleaching. 8 references. ES. 

BOARD 


Kusicka, Jor. Trends in the paper box industry. Boxboard. 
Paper Ind. 33, no. 1: 80-2 (April, 1951); Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf. 14, no. 5: 42-3 (May, 1951); Tappi 34, no. 5: 96A, 98- 
100A (May, 1951). 

The author discusses briefly the common grades of setup and folding 
boards; mention is made of the present difficulties which board mills encoun- 
ter in trying to maintain past standards of strength, color, brightness, clean- 
liness, and uniformity of their products. E.S. 


LaTuHrop, E, C., NAFFZIGER, T. R., and Stivers, E. R. Boxboard 
from wheat straw to replace wood veneer in wire-bound shipping 
containers. Tappi 34, no. 4: 145-52 (April, 1951); Chemurgic 
Digest 10, no. 4: 7 (April, 1951). [Abridgment] 

Wire-bound shipping containers annually require about 1.5 billion square 
feet of wood veneer in thicknesses of %& to % inch. The grades of wood 
veneer used for this purpose are meeting with increasing demands for other 
purposes at higher price levels. In order to stabilize this industry, the develop- 
ment of a container boxboard from wheat straw was undertaken. Co-operative 
research between the Northern Regional Research and Package Research 
Laboratories has resulted in a satisfactory solution of the problem. A wheat- 
straw boxboard has been developed which shows performance in standard 
wire-bound shipping containers equal to wood veneer in comparable thicknes- 
ses. The important steps in this development are discussed. Specifications for 
the shipping containers using the straw boxboard and of the board itself are 
presented. The process for manufacturing the board is described in some detail. 
Estimates for the capital cost of a plant to produce 123.5 tons of board per 
day are presented, together with approximate production costs. The estimated 
cost of production is $54.40 per ton. In competition with wood veneer at 
$110 per M board feet (f.o.b. southern mills), straw boxboard can be manu- 
factured at a price attractive to the boxmaker, 10 tables, 11 figures, and 3 
references. ES. 


Wrtuiamson, R. V., and LatHrop, E. C. Hard board from 
agricultural residues. Modern Plastics 28, no. 8: 126, 128, 130, 187 
(April, 1951). 

Preliminary studies were made to investigate the possibility of utilizing rice 
hulls, peanut shells, and flax shives for producing hardboard. Two processes 
were followed: (1) high-temperature treatment of the ground residues and 
Vinsol, a pom iticn! resin obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of 
wood rosin, and (2) hot pressing of a mixture consisting of ground residue 
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(rice hulls or peanut shells), phenol-formaldehyde resin, and pine gum. The 
preparation of the boards in each process is described. The outstanding prop- 
erties of the Vinsol boards were their extremely high resistance to moisture 
uptake and to dimensional changes under the action of water. Although their 
strength was not as great as that of some commercial boards, they could be 
used under conditions where dimensional stability under varying moisture con- 
ditions is important. The flexural strength of the phenolic boards increased al- 
most directly as density increased and roughly in proportion to the amount of 
resin used. Water resistance was greatly improved by the presence of pine 
gum. Because of their superior physical properties, most of the study was 
devoted to boards made from peanut shells. It is concluded from this study 
that wood waste is more advantageous as a raw material for the resin type 
of panel board from the standpoint of cost as well as merchandising. 2 tables 
and 4 references. M.W. 
BOARD—COATED 


Juse.ius, ARNE. The coating of board. Paper and Timber (Fin- 
land) 33, no. 3: 64-6 (March, 1951). [In Swedish; English sum- 


mary ] 

The author describes the various methods for coating board, with particular 
reference to units installed in the board machines for reducing the operations 
to one continuous process (machine coating). 1 illustration and 7 references. 

ES. 


BOARD, CORRUGATED 


Boyce, E. G. Weatherproof corrugated boxboard manufacture 
experience with vinyl resin adhesives. Tappi 34, no. 4: 46A, 48A 
(April, 1951) ; Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 66, 68 (April, 1951) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 443. 


Du Pont Adhesive No. 77 (I) has proved to be markedly superior to Ad- 
hesive No. 78, so that only (1) is now recommended for weatherproof corru- 
gated board; these two are the only vinyl resins used commercially for this 
purpose. The properties, preparation, and method of application of (I) are 
described. It provides an adhesive for specialized or intermittent use for 
making weatherproof corrugated board with a minimum of preparation and 
specialized equipment ; however, certain operating practices must be followed 
to assure the production of a well-bonded board. The higher cost of this type 
of adhesive means that its greatest and general field of use will continue in 
the solid-fiber and specialty-laminating fields, where its operating character- 
istics are outstanding. 1 reference. ES. 


Gantt, E. S. Urea-formaldehyde resins in starch corrugating 
pastes. Tappi 34, no. 4: 42A, 44A, 46A; discussion 46A (April, 
1951) ; Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 86, 88 (April, 1951). 


The best corrugating formula using urea-formaldehyde resins was found 
to be one which incorporates a small amount of caustic in the carrier with 
7.5 to 10% urea-formaldehyde resin and approximately 2% aluminum sulfate 
or ammonium chloride as a catalyst in the suspended portion of the paste. 
Both ketone and resorcinol resins have been tested in alkaline pastes in place 


of urea-formaldehyde resins with very encouraging results. Three formulas 
are included. E.S. 


Kituincer, J. E. New developments in starch adhesives. Tappi 
34, no. 4: 36A, 38A, 40A, 42A; discussion: 42A (April, 1951) ; 
Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 43-4, 46, 49-50 (April, 1951). 
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The author discusses a resination process for regular corrugating starches 
for maintaining a uniform viscosity of the adhesive during operation; a re- 
acted starch process for producing waterproof corrugating starch; the con- 
densation of corrugating starch with ketonic resins which allows faster ma- 
chine speeds; high-speed waterproof adhesives of the starch-resorcinol type 
for solid fiber, spiral and convolute tubes, and multiwall bags; laboratory ex- 
periments with polyvinyl alcohol and starch combinations for waterproof cor- 
rugating adhesives; and sizing experiments with the corrugating medium on 
the corrugator after partial fabrication to improve the rigidity of the board. 
Several formulas are included. ES. 


Koenic, J. J. Weatherproof corrugated board operating prob- 
lems. Tappi 34, no, 4: 58A, 60A; discussion: 60A (April, 1951) ; 
Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 90, 92 (April, 1951). 

The special operating problems involved in the manufacture of weather- 
proof corrugated board are discussed under the headings: adhesive charac- 
teristics, component-board characteristics, and corrugating-machine conditions. 
A special skill must be acquired by the corrugator crew in handling weather- 
proof adhesives and materials; since local conditions vary considerably, the 
best adhesive and set of conditions must be determined by trial and experi- 
ment in each case. E.S. 


KRrEYLING, R, L. Silicate adhesives for weatherproof corrugated 
board. Tappi 34, no. 4: 48A, 50A, 52A (April, 1951); Fibre 
Containers 36, no.-4: 70, 75, 78-9 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 
452. 

Protein-silicate mixes (soybean flour and Stixso DD silicate) showed great 
promise as an adhesive on runs made with an experimental corrugator. The 
single-face bonds were excellent, both dry and wet. The double-face bonds 
were surprisingly poor; however, it is believed that more satisfactory results 
will be obtained with a regular corrugator operation. Synthetic resins which 
are effective in the alkaline range have shown improved results in admixture 
with silicates; however, their high cost usually doubles the cost of the or- 
dinary silicate adhesive. Continued research and extended practical expe- 
rience with the much cheaper protein-silicate mixes therefore seems worth 
the effort. In addition to soybean products, peanut flour, cottonseed, wheat, 
castor bean, linseed, and casein protein offer the desired properties for such 
mixes, 1 table and 7 references. E.S. 


BOARD MILLS 


McGinn, E. P. Johns-Manville’s wallboard mill at Natchez. 
Paper Trade J. 132, no. 16: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 (April 
20, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 5-6. 


The various features, including the buildings, forestry operations, and the 
equipment used in the production of insulating board, of the Johns-Manville 
mill are described in detail. 23 illustrations. M.W. 


BOARD SIZING 


Octanp, N. J. Sizing of wallboards. Norsk Skogind. 5, no. 2: 
51-4 (February, 1951). [In Swedish; English summary] cf. 
B.LP.C. 21: $57. 


The sizing effect obtained in the manufacture of wallboards depends upon 
the type and amount of chemicals added to the pulps and the drying conditions 
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to which the wet pulp is subjected. Experiments have shown that when wall- 
board from pine groundwood is heated to such an extent that the temperature 
in the middle of the board reaches 140°C., a low water absorption results, 
which is not influenced to any great extent on continued heating. At 130°, 
however, the period of heating assumes considerable importance, and the 
water absorptivity is appreciably reduced on prolonged heating. The sizing 
effect will depend principally upon the amounts of rosin and alum added to 
the pulp. When groundwood pulp of spruce and, particularly, pine is em- 
ployed, the pulps contain a considerable amount of natural resin, so that a 
good size resistance with the sole addition of alum is obtained. When the 
resin is extracted, no sizing effect results, even if a large amount of alum is 
added. On the other hand, if resin is present or rosin is added, the water ab- 
sorptivity of the board will depend upon the amount of alum which is applied. 
The use of rosin and activated silica (aged to the gelling point) produces a 
lower size resistance than the ordinary procedure with rosin and alum. 7 
tables, 4 figures, and 10 references. E.S. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Anon, New expendable pallet. Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 88 
(April, 1951). 

Reference is made to the new Mead expendable pallet, which is made from 
Mead chestnut fiberboard and wood supports; the latter offer a consider- 
ably increased support for heavy loads as compared with paper-product legs. 
1 illustration. ES. 


BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


Ocianp, N. J., Berc, M., and Berctunp, E. Centrifugal meas- 
urements of the swelling of wallboard pulps. Svensk Papperstidn. 
54, no. 5: 169-72 (March 15, 1951). [In Swedish ; English and Ger- 
man summaries ] 


Jayme’s method for determining the swelling value (I) of pulps (cf. 
B.I.P.C. 16: 480-2; 18: 700-1; 19: 809) has been applied to Asplund and 
groundwood pulps for the manufacture of wallboard. The increase in (I) on 
pulp storage is probably based on microbiological processes. A slight improve- 
ment in board quality with increase in (1) can be noticed. Measurements on 
different fractions of the two pulps were carried out. The (1) of delignified 
pulps shows an increase with increasing delignification. Heat-treated pulps 
show a lower (I) than those not subjected to high temperatures. When holo- 
celluloses were treated with a 0.2% caustic soda solution, an increase in (1) 
was obtained. 10 tables, 6 figures, and 6 references. ES. 


Swamy, S. K. Fiberboard properties. Wood 6, no. 3: 20-1, 47; 
no. 4: 26-7, 47 (March, April, 1951). 

The effects of specific gravity and temperature on boards made from re- 
fined Asplund fiber without any added chemicals or binders was determined, 
and tests were made on the influence of refining and of a phenolic resin binder 
on the properties of hardboards. Increases in specific gravity result in higher 
strength properties and a decrease in water absorption, and high tempera- 
tures (up to 425°F.) render the fibers more plastic and thus aid in the de- 
velopment of a better bond. High temperature also has a stabilizing effect 
on the physical properties of the boards. The improvements obtained in the 
properties of boards as a result of refining are attributable to the fact that in 
refined fiber the number of shives is greatly reduced. The shives apparently 
affect matting and felting qualities more than the bonding characteristic. 
Refining results in a greater stability in the plane of the sheet, and greater 
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uniformity of the boards. The addition of phenolic resin greatly improves 
the properties of hardboards. The study indicates that by the variation of 
specific gravity and pressing temperature, and by the addition of varying 
amounts of phenolic resin, boards may be made to meet any service require- 
ment which calls for the use of fiberboard. 3 tables, 3 figures, and 7 ref- 
erences. M.W. 


Wi1teT7, R. E. Quartermaster inspection and testing. Tappi 34, 
no. 4: 54A, 56A, 58A (April, 1951) ; Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 
52, 57-8 (April, 1951). 

Following a brief outline of the organization and functions of the Quarter- 
master Inspection Service, the steps are described which are involved in test- 
ing weatherproof corrugated board according to JAN specifications: (a) as 
—— or end item, and (b) as a packing item for other sbiieeas, = 
chases ‘ 


BONDED FIBER WEBS 


Ryan, JoHN F. A new type of non-woven fabric, Am, Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 40, no. 8: P262-4 (April 16, 1951). 

A new type of nonwoven fabric, Webril-R, made from bleached cotton 
fibers, differs from all previous types in that no special adhesive agent is 
employed. The bonding depends solely upon fiber entanglement and inter- 
locking; the resulting product exhibits markedly different properties, out- 
standing of which are a high degree of extensibility and conformability, high 
porosity, and low density. Possible applications include its use as a base for 
artificial leather, as a reinforcement in molded plastics, and as an absorbent in 
hospitals and surgical work. 3 references. ZS. 


BUYING 


Hupetz, Orrokar. Accurate designations when ordering boxes. 
Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 5: 155-7 (March 8, 1951). [In 
German] 


Suggestions for the standardization of the terms employed in ordering 
boxes are given. Each order should specify the desired number of boxes; in- 
side and outside measurements; the length, breadth, and width in cm. or mm.; 
the type and basis weight of the board; the type and color of the cover paper; 
interior lining, partitions, etc.; and label and printing. Examples are in- 
cluded. 7 figures, ES. 


CALCULATING MACHINES 


Crank, J. Large calculating machines and their applications. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 9: 625-7; discussion: 627-8 
(March 1, 1951). 


The construction and operation of the differential analyzer and high-speed 
automatic digital machines are briefly described, and possible applications are 
discussed. 2 figures and 15 references. E.S. 


CALCULATIONS 
Gut, H. The calculation of the web length of board in rolls. 
Allg, Papier-Rundschau no. 5: 169-70 (March 8, 1951). [In 
German] 


Examples of different calculations are given, depending upon the known 
factors. 3 figures. E.S. 
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CELLOPHANE 


ScuHwarz, T. A. Sunsweet and K-202. Modern Packaging 24, 
no. 8: 122-5, 278 (April, 1951). 


Following a review of the history of et packages used for Sun- 
sweet-brand dried fruit, the film desi Du Pont especially for the 
dried fruit industry is described. Identi ee as Ok. 202 Cellophane, the new film 
is cellophane with a coating of modified vinylidene (saran) polymer, and, 
as such, it has all the desirable handling characteristics of coated cellophane 
and much more in the way of protection. It prints as readily as cellophane, 
and can be converted on high-speed equipment. It also meets the necessary 
requirements for water-vapor permeability. The packaging procedure, of 
which an acrylic preweigh container is an important feature, is described. 

K-202 Cellophane is on allocation, and there is little chance at present for 
any expansion of its use. 6 illustrations. M.W. 


CELLULOSE 


CMENTAK, A. A new construction-formula for cellulose as a 
work-hypothesis. Paper Trade J. 132, no. 15: 18, 22, 24, 26 (April 
13, 1951). 

The author presents his development of a new structural formula for cel- 
lulose in which each glucosidic unit forms a “not quite closed hexagon” which 
is linked to the next unit in such a way that the cellulose molecule is in the 
form of a spiral. Carbon atoms are linked directly in a horizontal position, 
and are also linked vertically to HOH groups which occur between the 
chains in the spiral. Only the secondary hydroxyl group is kept intact as a 
hydroxyl group. The purpose of this spiral arrangement as a working hy- 


— is to permit the formula to reflect the technical qualities of cellulose. 

he mechanics of some cellulose reactions, e.g., treatment with water, alkali, 

and carbon disulfide, are worked out on the basis of this structure. 11 figures. 
M.W. 


Kenyon, W. W. Cellulose chemistry. Ind. Eng. Chem. 43, no. 
4: 820-30 (April, 1951). 

Advances in theory and technology in the field of cellulose chemistry dur- 
ing the last 75 years are traced, and mention is made of the parallel advances 
in the study of lignin. The developments of the Division of Cellulose Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical Society and the contributions of various men 
in this field are reviewed. 17 illustrations and 14 references. M.W. 


CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION 


BEALL, GEOFFREY, and J@RGENSEN, LerF. On the mechanism of 
the hydrolytic cleavage of the interunit bonds in the cellulose mole- 
cule. Textile Research J. 21, no. 4: 203-14 (April, 1951); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 20: 120-1. 


A new treatment of the problem of the degradation of cellulose is de- 
veloped. The treatment restricts the study of the frequency distribution of 
cellulose of various degrees of polymerization to the calculation of statistical 
moments. By this restriction, great difficulties are avoided. It proved to be 
possible to consider a variety of cases without any restriction as to the na- 
ture of the starting material. In general, the agreement between theoretical 
and actual results was good. This result substantiated the theory that the dis- 
junction of the cellulose molecule with hydrolytic cleavage occurs randomly 
throughout the length of the molecule. The corresponding results using an 
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existing theory which is based on a false assumption that the initial material 
is of uniform polymerization gave very poor correspondence between theory 
and observation. 4 tables, 1 figure, and 19 references. M.W. 


RAnsy, Benct G., and Stutota, HANNEsS. The degradation of 
cellulose nitrate. Svensk Kem. Tid. 62, no. 12: 229-39 (1950). 


A report of an investigation of the swdrolvtic degradation of cotton cellu- 
lose nitrate is presented. Frequency curves of three samples of varying de- 
grees of polymerization were prepared. The curves show that the degrada- 
tion by autoclaving of cellulose nitrate, in the form of native fibers suspended 
in dilute mineral acid, is not a homogeneous reaction. Some chain lengths are 
preferred in the hydrolysis, and these seem to be a multiple of about 100 glu- 
cose units. The principal maximum of the frequency curves with a D.P. of 
400-500 might also indicate a preferred chain length. Whether or not the 
nonhomogeneity of the degradation reaction is an effect of modified glucose 
units in the cellulose chains or of the crystallinity of the fibers cannot be 
decided from the experiments. However, the chains are probably broken more 
easily between the crystallites than within them, and this would mean that the 
lengths of the crystallites should be about 100 glucose units (about 500 A.) 
which is in agreement with x-ray and electron-microscope data. 4 tables, 5 
figures, and 31 references. M.W. 


CELLULOSE—OXYCELLULOSE 


MELLER, ALEXANDER. Studies on modified cellulose, I. The 
alkali stability of oxidized, hydrolyzed, and methanolized celluloses. 
Tappi 34, no. 4: 171-9 (April, 1951). 


Modified celluloses prepared from cotton fibers by means of periodic acid, 
potassium dichromate, and sulfuric acid, respectively, were found to be sen- 
sitive to hot alkali, as indicated by the large loss in weight observed on their 
heating with weak alkali solution. Whereas the periodate and dichromate oxy- 
celluloses showed a comparatively high carbonyl-group content, as estimated 
by the hydroxylamine method, the carbonyl content of the hydrocelluloses 
was relatively low. The low “apparent and approximate” carbonyl content of 
the hydrocelluloses may be attributed to a limited accessibility of the aqueous 
hydroxylamine solution applied under the conditions of analysis and to a hin- 
drance of the intramolecular transfer from hemiacetals to reactive aldehyde 
groupings of the terminal glucose units of the chain molecules. The limited ac- 
cessibility would be conditioned by a presumed highly crystalline or dense sub- 
structure of the hydrocelluloses. Oxidation of the periodate and dichromate 
oxycelluloses and hydrocelluloses by chlorous acid rendered the modified cellu- 
loses more stable toward hot weak alkali solutions. Chlorous acid oxidation of 
the periodate and dichromate oxycelluloses resulted in a marked decrease of 
carbonyl content paralleled by an increase of carboxyl content, as estimated by 
the calcium acetate method. The change in carbonyl group content resulting 
from chlorous acid treatment of the hydrocelluloses could not be determined 
reliably and with sufficient precision, but the approximate values indicated a 
trend for slight decreases. The carboxyl content increased as a result of oxi- 
dation of the hydrocelluloses by chlorous acid; the chlorous acid-treated 
hydrocelluloses are termed “gluconic acid oxycelluloses,” which presumably 
contain gluconic acid terminal units in the polymeric molecules and render 
them stable to hot weak alkali solutions. Prolonged oxidation of modified 
celluloses by chlorous acid yielded products with increased stability toward 
hot alkali and decreased carbonyl content. It is inferred from the carbonyl 
group contents and relative stabilizations arising from chlorous acid oxida- 
tion of periodate and dichromate oxycelluloses that their properties would be 
consistent with the presence of slowly reacting keto-carbonyl groupings and 
dense substructure in the dichromate, and fast-reacting aldehyde carbonyls and 
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expanded supermolecular structure in the periodate oxycelluloses. Methano- 
lyzed hydrocellulose showed an increased hot alkali stability and decreased 
carbonyl content when compared with the parent material. Chlorous acid 
treatment of both chlorinated and of hypochlorite-bleached softwood sulfite 
pulps increased their resistance to hot weak alkali solution considerably. It 
also resulted in decreased carbonyl and increased carboxyl group contents. It 
appears that the type and extent of chemical modification of cellulose fibers 
brought about by the action of hydrolyzing and oxidizing agents influence 
their hot alkali stability. Oxidation and hydrolytic reactions lead to the forma- 
tion of carbonyl groups in the cellulose molecules. By enolization of the car- 
bonyls the units may assume an “alkali sensitive biosidic configuration” and 
play a dominant role in the chemical mechanism involved in the fragmentation 
and dissolution of modified celluloses when heated with dilute alkali solutions. 
The cold alkali stability of modified cotton celluloses and partially bleached 
wood pulps, as interpreted in terms of a-cellulose content, was lower than 
that of the parent fibers. Oxidation by chlorous acid of the modified cotton 
celluloses and wood pulps resulted in the majority in a slight increase in 
a-cellulose content. It is concluded that cold alkali stability of modified cellu- 
loses is possibly more dominantly governed by factors relevant to supermo- 
lecular structure, D.P., and presence of chemically modified groupings (other 
than carbonyls, such as methoxyl, carboxyl, etc.) and less influenced by car- 
bonyl groupings. Many of the modified celluloses showed a higher solution 
viscosity in cuprammonium resulting from oxidation by chlorous acid. This 
higher solution viscosity in cuprammonium seems to be caused by the pres- 
ence of groupings of greater stability toward alkali and hence toward cu- 
prammonium solution. Some implications arising from the stabilized modifica- 
tions of cellulosic fibers in their practical uses are also briefly outlined. 2 
tables, 4 figures, and 52 references. ES. 


CELLULOSE—SORPTION 


Farrar, J., NEALE, S. M., and Wititamson, G. R. Bound 
water in the system cellulose-aqueous salt solution. Nature 167, no. 
4248 : 524 (March 31, 1951). 


It has been observed that the apparent specific volume of cellulose in water 
is increased by the addition of a solute, and Hermans and others have con- 
cluded that a certain amount of water is bound to the cellulose and is not 
available as solvent. Although alkali halides have this effect, it has been found 
that the preferential absorption of the solute is not in favor of the aqueous 
phase. Because the solute has a higher density than the solvent, the rise in 
apparent specific volume of the cellulose must be attributed to some secondary 
effect. The use of specific-volume measurements for the determination of 
bound water is therefore invalid. 4 references. M.W. 


CELLULOSE AS FODDER 


Bettamy, W. Dexter, and Lawton, Ettiotr. High voltage 
fodder. Chem. Inds. Week 68, no. 15: 27 (April 28, 1951). 


Attention has been drawn to the possibility of using sawdust as cattle fod- 
der as a result of the discovery by research workers at the University of 
Washington that irradiation by cathode rays predisposes wood cellulose to 
bacterial digestion. Some theories to explain this effect are suggested. M.W. 


Lawton, E. J., Bettamy, W. D., Huneate, R, E., BRYANT, 
M. P., and Hatt, E. Some effects of high velocity electrons on 
wood. Science 113, no. 2936: 380-2 (April 6, 1951). 
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Irradiation of basswood with high-velocity electrons alters its structure in 
such a way that some of the insoluble carbohydrate components become avail- 
able to rumen bacteria. In this experiment the production of volatile acids 
from the incubation of irradiated wood samples with fresh rumen content 
was taken as a measure of digestibility by rumen bacteria. The cellulose in 
untreated wood appears to be relatively unaffected by the enzymatic action of 
the rumen microbes, and digestibility is not increased appreciably by radiation 
up to 6.5 « 10° r. (Réntgen unit). Between 6.5 x 10° and 1.0 x 10° r., in- 
creased irradiation results in increased fermentability. At doses greater than 
10° r., fermentability diminishes, probably following a conversion of the car- 
bohydrate fraction of the wood into compounds that are not utilized by ru- 
men bacteria. Tests for pentose, reducing sugars, and free phenolic groups in 
irradiated basswood indicate that the treatments result in a degradation of 
both the cellulose and lignin components of the wood in the range of optimum 
digestibility. Bacteriological and chemical tests on lignin failed to detect any 
change in irradiated lignin, which may be due to the limitations of the tests. 
At a dosage of 3.3 x 10° r., cellulose becomes completely soluble, and the 
minimum chain length is estimated to be six glucose units. A reduction in 
particle size to the order of cellular dimensions where a larger fraction of 
the cellulose should be exposed to bacterial fermentation did not significantly 
increase the bacterial attack on the nonirradiated wood. This suggests that 
the relative indigestibility of the cellulose in the untreated wood is not due to 
an encrusting layer of lignin. Possible interpretations of these tests might be 
that a definite bond exists between the lignin and the cellulose which rumen 
bacteria are unable to hydrolyze and which is altered by irradiation, that 
natural lignin-bacteriostatic compounds exist which are destroyed by irradia- 
tion, or that the irradiation disrupts the natural cellulose of the wood which 
is not susceptible to digestion by rumen bacteria. 2 figures and 7 gee 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—ACCESSIBILITY 


NicKErSON, R. F. Accessibility of cellulose by formic acid 
esterification. Textile Research J. 21, no. 4: 195-202 (April, 1951). 


A method of investigation of the structure of unsubstituted celluloses by 
formic acid esterification is presented. It is proposed that the degree of ac- 
cessibility of a cellulose structure to water is a far more useful value than 
the degree of crystallinity. Cellulose structures appear to contain three dis- 
tinct parts: one part is immediately accessible to a contacting medium like 
water, a second part is potentially accessible, whereas a third part is inacces- 
sible. Accessibilities must be described in terms of the swelling power of the 
contacting medium, which may convert varying amounts of the potentially ac- 
cessible cellulose to fully accessible cellulose. The most practically useful 
structures can probably best be determined by chemical methods. 5 tables, 6 
figures, and 17 references. M.W. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—POLYDISPERSITY 


Ecucul, H., and Wapa, H. Distribution of degree of polymeri- 
zation of cellulose in rayon pulp. J. Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp 
Paper Ind. 4, no. 6: 2-9 (December, 1950) ; 5, no. 1: 87 (February, 
1951). [In Japanese ; English abstract] 


The conditions of nitration of cellulose were investigated; phosphoric acid, 
phosphorus pentoxide, and nitric acid were used as reagents. The cellulose 
nitrate which was prepared was fractionally dissolved in a mixture of ethyl 
methyl ketone, ethyl alcohol, and water. The viscosities of the resulting frac- 
tions were measured in acetone solution; the corresponding intrinsic viscosi- 
ties were determined and plotted against concentration, and D.P.’s were cal- 
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culated by means of the Staudinger equation. In this manner, D.P. distribu- 
tion curves were obtained for cellulose in rayon pulp. 9 tables, 13 figures, and 
16 references. E.G.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—CUPRIETHYLENE VISCOSITY 


WItson, Karin. The importance of the velocity gradient in pulp 
viscosity determination. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 6: 195-200 
(March 31, 1951). [In English; German and Swedish summaries ] 


Since a solution of cellulose in cuprammonium or cupriethylenediamine pos- 
sesses structural viscosity, the results obtained in the determination of vis- 
cosity depend upon the velocity gradient; hence, reproducible values cannot 
be obtained in capillary viscometers with different capillary radii. Because all 
viscosities (e.g., from 1 to 100 centipoises) cannot be conveniently measured 
in one viscometer with specified capillary radius and hydrostatic mean head 
pressure, it is necessary to use a viscometer in which the supply pressure can 
be varied to the extent that the determination can be made at a given velocity 
gradient (e.g., 200 s*). The viscometer described by Wagner and Russel (cf. 
TAPPI Standard T 206 m) was found to be suitable for this purpose; it is 
also possible to determine the degree of structural viscosity with this instru- 
ment. It is shown that, for ordinary pulps, a functional relation exists 
between viscosity and structural viscosity. Plotted on logarithmic axes, the 
relation between velocity gradient and viscosity is represented by a family of 
straight lines, from which it is possible to recalculate a viscosity value ob- 
tained in any pipet viscometer which is valid for a given velocity gradient. 
The error in the efflux rate caused by the dropping of the liquid from the 
tip of the capillary can be eliminated if the viscometer constant is determined 
by measuring the efflux rate of a Newtonian liquid with approximately the 
same surface tension as the cellulose-cupriethylenediamine solution, e.g., a 
water-glycerol mixture. 6 figures and 13 references. ES. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—PULP—PENTOSANS 


CENTRAL LABORATORY OF THE CELLULOSE INDUSTRY, Analysis 
Committee. Determination of the pentosan content of rayon pulps. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 5: 178-9 (March 15, 1951). [In 
Swedish and English] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 634-5. 

The text of the Swedish Standard CCA24 is given, which describes a 
colorimetric method developed for highly cooked-down rayon pulps with low 
pentosan contents (less than 2%). The pulp sample is heated with hydro- 
chloric acid according to Tollens, whereby the pentosan is converted into 
furfural, which is distilled in the presence of sodium chloride. The diluted 
distillate is treated with a solution of orcinol and the blue color measured in 
a photometer. ESS. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—WOOD—LIGNIN VALUE 


Wacex, A. v., and ScHrotH, D. The analysis of a tropical wood 
(Entandrophragma utile) and the determination of the lignin 
content of woods. Holz Roh- u. Werkstoff 9, no. 1: 7-11 (January, 
1951) ; Monatsh. 81, no. 7: 1151-2 (December, 1950). [Abridg- 
ment] [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 501. 


Following a brief review of the direct and indirect methods for the deter- 
mination of the lignin content in woods, an accurate analysis and methoxyl 
balance of a tropical wood, Entandrophragma utile (1), is described. It has 
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been found that of the 6.5% methoxyl in the original pre-extracted wood, 
5.45% is recovered in the acid lignin determination, whereas the residual 
1.05% remains in the filtrate. When the wood is first degummed with 5% 
sodium hydroxide, 4.83% of the methoxyl is recovered in the sulfuric acid 
lignin and 0.67% from the alkaline extract; 1% is unaccounted for. In an 
attempt to locate the missing methoxyl, a holocellulose determination was 
made which gave 65.3% after the deduction of the residual lignin. Assum- 
ing that no carbohydrates are lost, the maximum lignin content would be 
34.7%. This indicates that the actual lignin content cannot be determined by 
a single method. The fraction of the lignin which remains in the filtrate is 
called “Protolignin I,” following a suggestion by Jayme (cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 
65-7), and the part which is obtained as acid lignin is called “Protolignin 
II.” After four treatments with chlorite, there remains 1.67% methoxyl 
in the holocellulose, of which 0.5% is in the acid lignin, again showing a 
deficit of 1.17%. By analyzing the chlorite waste liquor from the holocellu- 
lose determination, the missing methoxyl was found to be present in the 
Protolignin I, which was isolated as an acid. It shows the same ultraviolet 
absorption spectrum as the alkali lignin from rye straw and, on sulfonation, 
gives a sulfonic acid similar to that of rye-straw lignosulfonic acid. Proto- 
lignin I is probably formed during the current growing season and is con- 
verted into Protolignin II in the later growth periods. Protolignin I cannot 
be detected in the acid lignin, and the acid lignin content is not identical with 
the true lignin content. The latter consists of the acid lignin and Protolignin 
I and, when the wood has been previously degummed, of the fraction which 
is dissolved by the alkali. Hence, the true lignin content of (1) amounts to 
36.6%. In a similar experiment with spruce, the acid lignin content of this 
wood was found to be 28.4% and the Protolignin I content 5.5%, bringing 
the total lignin content of spruce to 33.9%. 4 tables and 29 references in the 
first, and 6 references in the second reference. F.E.B 


CHEMURGY 


Woopwarp, F. N. American chemurgy and its impact on colonial 
development. Ind. Chemist 27, no. 314 (March, 1951). 


The author describes the growth of chemurgy in the United States, its 
economic importance, and the lessons which it has to offer in the development 
of the British colonies. Among the chemurgic projects listed, reference is 
made to the utilization of agricultural residues (straw; corncobs; oat, rice, 
and cottonseed hulls; bagasse; cottonstalks; etc.), soybean and peanut pro- 
tein, and guar. 4 tables and 27 references. ES. 


‘COLORIMETRY 


SELLING, H. J., and Frieve, L. F. C. Whiteness relations and 
their applications. Applied Sci. Research B 1, no. 6: 453-76 (1950) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 85-6. 


This article covers the same material as the section on whiteness in the 
previous preference. The present article contains an excellent summary 
which rates the various whiteness formulas and methods on the basis of their 
correlation with visual grading. 12 tables, 8 figures, and 17 references. 

O.H.O. 


COOKING PROCESS 


GronpDAL, Bror L., and Zenczak, Piotr. Triethylene glycol as 
a pulping agent and solvent for lignin. Trend in Engineering 2, no. 
3: 24-5 (July, 1950) ; 3, no. 3: 14 (April, 1951). 

When wood is heated and immersed in triethylene glycol, the lignin is 
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dissolved, and defibration occurs. In the presence of a catalyst complete 
defibration occurs at a temperature as low as 115°C. Aluminum chloride 
seems to be the most effective catalyst, although acids may also be used. The 
lignin is precipitated from solution by the addition of water. Very little 
damage to carbohydrates occurs with this treatment, and therefore a high 
yield of pulp of optimum quality can be obtained. The lignin was found to 
exhibit adhesive properties when used as a thermosetting glue. The Research 
Corporation of New York has announced that it will carry out the commer- 
cial development of the process. 10 references. M.W. 


COTTON 


WakEHAM, HeEtMut, and Spicer, Nancy. The strength and 
weakness of cotton fibers. Textile Research J. 21, no. 4: 187-94 
(April, 1951). 

It has been demonstrated that structural reversals in cotton fibers are a 
preferred location of break when the fiber is ruptured in tension. With the 
aid of a polarizing microscope, observations were made of the fraction of 
fibers which break at the reversals under various conditions of moisture con- 
tent, specimen length, and chemical treatment. The cellulose at the reversals 
appears to be more highly crystalline than the cellulose in the remainder of 
the fiber. It is suggested that the reversals behave as weak places because 
of internal stresses produced there during the growth of the fiber. The weak 
places between reversals which give rise to fiber rupture are believed to be 
at structural defects or thin places. For some varieties of cotton, the mean 
breaking stresses for fibers which break at the reversals vary significantly 
from those which break between reversals. The distributions of weak-spot 
location and strength for reversals and structural defects are discussed for 
three commercial cottons. 5 tables, 4 figures, and 12 references. M.W. 


COTTON STALKS 


Ernst, A. J., SutctirFe, H. M., and Aronovsxy, S. I. What 
about cotton stalk pulp? Paper Ind, 33, no. 1: 46-8 (April, 1951). 


Pulps produced by the neutral sulfite process from cottonstalks (I) had 
lower strength properties than such pulps made from wheat straw (II). 
Kraft pulps from (1) and (II), however, showed very similar strength 
properties. With both processes, higher pulp yields were obtained from (II) 
than from (1), and far more cooking chemicals were required for (1) than 
for (II). Even though a pulp from (I) is technologically suitable for paper 
manufacture, commercial production depends on the (as yet unattained) 
development of economic methods for collecting (I) and preserving it in 
storage. 2 tables and 8 references. L.E.W. 


DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS 


Gapp, G. O. On the microbiological problems of the pulp and 
paper industries. Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, no. 3: 49-52 
(March, 1951). [In English] 


The author reviews: (a) the damage caused to wet pulp during storage 
by mold and rot fungi, the principal organisms involved, and possible meth- 
ods for combating them, and (b) slime formation and prevention in mills. 
The suitability of phenylmercuric acetate as a slime preventive is discussed. 
Its toxicity has been investigated with both Bacillus subtilis and rot fungi as 
test organisms. It has been established that phenylmercuric acetate adsorbed 
by fibers preserves its toxicity. 1 figure and 11 references. ES. 
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DYES AND DYEING 


Moreau, V. G. Dyes and pigments for paper. Proc. Tech. Sec- 
tion, Brit. ‘Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 31, no. 3: 569; dis- 
cussion : 570-6 (November, 1950). 

Following the showing of two films “This is colour” and “The discovery of 
a pigment” (Monastral fast blue B), questions on problems arising from the 
coloration of paper were asked and answered. ES. 


ELECTROPLATING 


Fresco, Limitep, London. Prevention of corrosion; value of 
electro-deposition. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 7: 482 
(Feb. 15, 1951). 


A brief description is given of the Fescol process for the electrodeposition 
of nickel or chromium on rolls, pump spindles, and similar equipment; it is 
equally suitable for new machinery or for building up and restoring worn 
or undersized components. Special reference is made to chromium-treated 
embossing rolls used in the manufacture of wall paper. The treated rolls 
produced over 300,000 pieces and were still in excellent condition, whereas a 
similar unprotected steel roll failed after 57,000 pieces had been — 


1 illustration. 
FIRE PREVENTION 


Morean, W. E., Jr. Carbon dioxide system reduces fire hazards. 
Paper Ind. 33, no, 1:51 (April, 1951). 

The carbon dioxide fire-protection system is described, which was installed 
on the coating and laminating machines of Synthane Corp., where flammable 
solvents present a constant fire hazard. 2 illustrations. ES. 


FLOCCULATION 


Anon. Flocculation of stock on the paper machine. Osterr. 
Papier-Ztg. 56, no. 7: 19 (July, 1950) ; Tech. Bull. Tech. Section, 
Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 27, no. 10-12: 60 (October- 
December, 1950). [In German; abstract in English. Abstract only 


available | 

Different pulps have different flocculating tendencies. According to Rubin 
(cf. B.I.P.C. 6: 147), fibers of esparto stock flocculate the least, followed by 
soda, bleached sulfite, kraft, and unbleached sulfite pulps in increasing order, 
with linen halfstuffs showing the greatest tendency. Numerous patents deal 
with the adjustment of the flow of the stock from the headbox onto the wire 
by special constructions in such a manner that the least flocculation occurs. 
The motion of fibers in moving stock suspensions results from a combina- 
tion of hydronamic and general physical factors, a thorough knowledge of 
which will help to insure a satisfactory stock flow on fast-running machines. 
Stock consistency and fiber length are also of great importance in this re- 
spect; in addition, entrained air bubbles may lead to marked flocculation 
caused by surface-tension effects. Additions of various materials to the stock 
influence flocculation differently; the results obtained by Wollwage and 
Erspamer (cf. B.I.P.C. 9: 355-6; 10: 418), are discussed. The tendency to 
flocculate may often be explained by changes in the viscosity; the higher the 
stock temperature, the lower is the frictional force which tends to break up 
the flocs. The stock leaving the headbox should be as free of flocs as possible. 
Flocculation is also promoted by incorrect adjustment of speed between the 
flow of the stock and the wire. In such cases, an increased pressure at the 
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first press roll may help to equalize irregularities if the web enters this press 
as wet as possible (“the fiber hills will be pushed into the fiber valleys”). 
E.S. 


FOLDING BOXES 
“Estevan.” A matter of forme. Paper Box Bag Maker: 30-1, 


37 (January, 1951). 
The author describes the three recognized methods of form-setting in 
folding-box manufacture with one-piece wooden forms, wooden block forms, 
and all-metal forms. Good results are obtainable from all three methods ac- 
cording to the demands of the particular job to be done; individual skill is 
the chief factor in all three. 2 figures. ES. 


“EsTEvAN.” Platen make-ready. Paper Box Bag Maker: 148-9 
(March, 1951). 

Directions for the make-ready procedures for folding boxes on a platen 
machine are given. 1 figure. ES. 


Knicut, Joun W. 1951 Carton reap we . winning boxes 
sell themselves. Am. Boxmaker 40, no. 4: 16-17, 19, 21, 25, 29, 31, 
35, 38-9 (April, 1951). 

The winners of the 1951 Carton Competition, sponsored by the Folding Pa- 
per Box Association of America, are presented. Numerous ge Ig 


REDPATH, JOHN. Trends in the paper box industry. Finishing, 
handling and production methods. Paper Ind. 33, no. 1: 84-5 
(April, 1951) ; Tappi 34, no. 5: 103-5A (May, 1951). 


The development and trends in the folding-box industry are outlined in 
chronological order, with particular reference to the machinery es in 


the conversion processes. 1 table. 


Waun, Harry W. Trends in the paper box industry. Printing 
& cutting in the folding box industry. Paper Ind. 33, no. 1: 82-4 
(April, 1951) ; Tappi 34, no. 5: 100-3A (May, 1951). 

Following a few historical remarks, the author discusses the printing 
processes and methods used in the manufacture of folding boxes. aks 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


James, Lee M., and Duerr, Witt1AM A. The South’s income 
from timber products. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 4: 42 


(April, 1951). 

The annual money income to the people of the South (12 states) which 
can be attributed directly to timber products is calculated at $2.3 billion ; 
this is 7% of the region’s total i income of $30.9 billion from other than gov- 
ernment payments. Considering total income from timber products by states, 
North Carolina and Georgia are leading, whereas Oklahoma has the lowest 
income from this source. 1 table and 3 diagrams. ES. 


Jounson, Vernon E. How are your forests doing? Paper Trade 
J. 132, no. 15: 28, 30, 32, 34 (April 13, 1951). 


The forest management policies and practices of the Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co. and the functions of its Woodlands Division are ~~ 
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Ware, G. G. Bankers, blind spots in forestry. Paper Trade J. 
132, no. 13: 22, 24 (March 30, 1951). 

The importance of realizing the economic value and opportunity of our 
tree-growing lands is emphasized, and the necessity for conservation groups 
and societies to bring this realization to bankers is pointed out. W. 


GROUNDWOOD PULP 


MatsunaGa, S., and IsH1KaMI, I. Groundwood pulp from cer- 
tain softwoods. J. Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp Paper Ind. 5, no, 1: 18- 
25, 86 (February, 1951). [In Japanese; English abstract] 

Semicommercial grinding tests were made on several softwoods which 
are grown in the Shizuoka prefecture on the island of Honshu. The woods 
included Japanese red pine (Pinus densiflora S. et Z.), Japanese white pine 
(Pinus parviflora S. et Z.), white fir (Abies veitchii Lindl.), Japanese fir 
(Abies firma S. et Z.), Hondo spruce (Picea pondoensis Mayr.), northern 
Japanese hemlock (Tsuga diversifolia Mast.), Japanese larch (Larix kaemp- 
feri Sarg.), and Hinoki cypress (Chamaecyparis obtusa S. et Z.). The grind- 
ing conditions were as follows: 400-h.p. three-pocket grinder, natural sand- 
stone; 250 r.p.m.; 30-p.s.i. pressure; 70°C. pit temperature; spiral burr, eight 
cut, 1.5-inch lead. The resulting pulps were examined for fiber length, burst- 
ing ratio, freeness, and whiteness. The energy consumption in grinding was 
also noted. 9 photomicrographs, 9 graphs, 1 figure, and 5 tables. E.GS. 


GUMS AND RESINS 


Cort, J. Error. Carob or St. John’s bread. Econ. Botany 5, no. 1: 
82-96 (January-March, 1951). 

The carob tree (Ceratonia siliqua L.) and its cultivation are described in 
detail. In a list of the current and potential applications of carob gum, a 
polysaccharide composed of 20% p-galactose and 80% p-mannose, its use in 
the paper field as a beater size, tub size, calender size, and coating is men- 
tioned. 1 table, 3 figures, and 22 references. M.W. 


HISTORY 


Hunter, Darp. Papermaking by hand in America, Gutenberg- 
Jahrbuch 25 : 31-40 (1950). [In English] 

With reference to his forthcoming book “Papermaking by hand in America 
—1690-1811,” the author gives brief descriptions of various early paper mills 
in the different states of the Union, with reference to their watermarks, 
provided such were used. The interesting statement is made that the present 
American paper consumption would require nearly 20 million workers to 
manufacture the required amount by the old hand methods, or approximately 
one person in every seven or eight of the country’s entire population. 14 
reproductions of watermarks. ES. 


Kunze, Horst. “Paper” in the German general encyclopedias 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 25: 41-5 
(1950). [In German] 


The author discusses the consideration which paper and papermaking 
received in the early German encyclopedias; few historical facts can be 
gleaned from the descriptions which were chiefly technical in character. E.S. 


THIEL, VIKTOR. Ream wrappers from the region of the upper 
Danube. Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 25 : 46-50 (1950). [In German] 
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The author describes several old ream wrappers dating from the 16th and 
17th centuries, their woodcuts and watermarks (if present) ; historical con- 
clusions are drawn with regard to the mills from which they came and their 
owners. | illustration and 1 reference. ES. 


ILLUMINATION 


GutH, SyLvesTeR K. Brightness relationships for comfortable 
seeing. J. Optical Soc. Am. 41, no. 4: 235-44 (April, 1951). 

This article is a summary of an extensive series of researches dealing with 
the complex relationships among the various factors which govern whether 
a visual environment is comfortable or uncomfortable. The factors of size, 
brightness, position of the source, and the adaptation brightness have been 
combined in an empirical formula which makes possible the determination 
of the brightness conditions which should be expected to produce a com- 
fortable or uncomfortable visual sensation. A simple rule for converting 
a group of sources into a single equivalent source makes it possible to ap- 
praise actual lighting installations. The close agreement between the results 
obtained in a simulated visual environment and the basic experimental 
situations illustrates the possible practical applications of appraising visual 
comfort and discomfort on this basis. 5 tables, 8 figures, and 7 references. 

ESS. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Hatt, Matcorm B., Principles of automatic control. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 82-6 (March, 1951). 


By far the greatest number of mechanisms which regulate the controlling 
medium of automatic control involve some form of a valve; the control 
valve is just as important as the control instrument. The type of valve used 
for on-off action is very different from the type used for proportional con- 
trol. In the former case, the valve is usually of the single-seated or balanced- 
poppet type; the. only characteristics of such valves are that they are either 
fully opened or fully closed. The types of valves used for proportional con- 
trol must have certain flow characteristics to produce the best results; such 
valves are usually provided with an air motor with a loading spring capable 
of positioning the stroke of the valve proportional to the air pressure applied 
to it from the control instrument. In the majority of cases, control valves 
for proportional action should produce an equal percentage change in flow 
for an equal percentage change in valve life. It is not always possible in the 
pulp and paper industry to use valves having such characteristics throughout 
their entire range, but valves such as Saunders, butterfly, or stock valves 
will have percentage characteristics within certain limits of stroke, and if 
they are correctly sized for the job, very satisfactory control results will 
be obtained. 12 figures. ES. 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CoMPANY. A continuously 
self-balancing recorder. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 9: 611 
(March 1, 1951). 


The application of a null-balance measuring system to industrial deflecting 
instruments and its operation are outlined. The self-balancing recorder may 
be arranged as a d.c. potentiometer (for recording temperature from the 
thermocouple) or as a Wheatstone bridge, usually with an a.c. supply (for 
resistance thermometry or strain-gage work) ; it is an ideal instrument for 
automatic control work where lags and dead time must be minimized. E.S. 
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INTERIOR PACKING 


Swenson, S. L. Interior cushioning. Am. Paper Merchant 48, 
no. 4: 14-15, 24 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 88-9. 

All cushioning problems can be broken down into one or a combination 
of the following four basic categories: (1) bracing, (2) blocking, (3) flota- 
tion, and (4) finish protection. The fundamentals of these four methods and 
examples of some of the protective materials which fit most suitably into 
the methods are presented. The most recent specifications in this field are: 
Federal Specification UU-C-843 for cellulosic cushioning materials, and Mili- 
tary Specification MIL-W-6163 for wadding and creped cellulose for aero- 
nautical use. 5 illustrations. M.W. 


JUTE 


Sarkar, P. B. The cellulosan of jute fibre. Nature 167, no. 
4244 : 357-8 (March 3, 1951). 

On the basis of an analysis of the hemicelluloses obtained from jute fiber, 
the author concludes that, according to Norman’s classification, jute fiber con- 
tains no cellulosan, or that it has a cellulosan which is free from xylan. 
6 references. M.W. 

LIGNIN 


Lawson, L. R., Jr., and KEILen, J. J. Pine wood lignin as a 
ceramic deflocculant. Am. Ceram. Soc, Bull. 30, no. 4: 143-7 (April, 


1951). 
The results of an investigation carried out to determine the effectiveness 
of pinewood lignin (from kraft black liquor) as a ceramic deflocculant are 
reported. It was found that water-soluble forms of pinewood lignin can be 
used as deflocculants for typical semivitreous and hard porcelain casting 
bodies. Percentages as low as 0.40% disodium lignate from pinewood lignin 
make it possible to reduce the water content of the test semivitreous casting 
body from 60.0 to 35.4%. Similarly, the water content of the hard porcelain 
casting body was reduced from 58.5-59 to 40.0%. A desired fluidity can be 
obtained with pinewood lignin which contains less sodium than is required to 
give equal fluidity with an inorganic deflocculant. Tests on simulated cast- 
ing bodies made from a 50:50 mixture of flint and clay indicate that pine- 
wood lignin has more of a deflocculating effect on kaolins than on ball clays. 
12 tables and 3 references. M.W. 


LINDGREN, Benct O. Veratryl alcohol, diveratryl ether, and 
veratryl-ethyl ether as lignin models. Acta. Chem, Scand. 4, no. 9: 


1365-74 (1950). [In English] 
Veratryl alcohol (1), diveratryl ether (II), and veratryl ethyl ether (IIT) 
were used as model substances for lignin and subjected to the reactions em- 
ployed in the isolation of lignin, such as cooks with bisulfite, thioglycolic 
acid, and ethanol-hydrogen chloride. In all cases a reaction took place with 
the formation of veratrylsulfonic acid (IV) and veratrylthioglycolic acid. 
In the sulfonation of (1) at 135°C., the yield of (IV) decreased to about 
40% when the pH was increased to il, whereas with (II), the yield dropped 
from 97% at pH 1.4 to 3% at pH 42, and to 0% when pH 7 was reached. 
In the presence of 2-naphthol, condensation was the chief reaction at a low 
pH, and sulfonation at a higher pH. When (I) and (II) were refluxed with 
ethanolic hydrochloric acid (0.1-0.55 N), some (III) was formed in addition 
to a condensation product (2,3,6,7-tetramethoxy-9,10-dihydroanthracene), 
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Acetylation of (1) and (II) gave the normal acetyl derivatives. 4 tables, 1 
figure, and 19 references. F.E.B. 


LIGNIN—ABSORPTION SPECTRA 


Pew, JouN C., Structural aspects of the color reaction of lignin 
with phenols. J. Am, Chem. Soc. 73, no. 4: 1678-85 (April, 1951). 


The chemistry of the long-known color reaction of lignin with phenols 
has been investigated. The absorption spectra of the color resulting from 
the action of resorcinol on spruce “native” lignin in acid solution was found 
to have a maximum at an identical wavelength to that of the color resulting 
from the acidification of catalytically reduced 4’,7-dihydroxy-3’-methoxy- 
flavanone. This is also identical to the maxima obtained by the reduction of 
2',4,4’-trihydroxy-3-methoxychalcone with lithium aluminum hydride or by 
the condensation of coniferylaldehyde with resorcinol in acid solution. With 
aspen “native” lignin the maximum absorption is between that of reduced 
4’,7-dihydroxy-3’-methoxyflavanone and reduced 4’,7-dihydroxy-3’,5-dimeth- 
oxyflavanone. With spruce- and aspenwood the resorcinol color corresponds 
to the condensation product of resorcinol with coniferylaldehyde substituted 
in the 5 position with a methoxyl or propenyl group. 3 tables, 6 figures, and 
33 footnotes. ES. 


LOADING AND UNLOADING—CARS 


THE PRESSED STEEL CAR Company, INc., Chicago. New Unicel 
freight car. Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 36, 38 (April, 1951). 


The construction and advantages of the Unicel, a combination refrigerator 
and boxcar, are described. The new car departs from tradition in many ways; 
the body is constructed of a special plywood impregnated with phenolic and 
resorcinol resins and with insulators. The car is larger, yet lighter and 
stronger, and can be produced for less than regular cars. Easier loading and 
unloading, sectionalizing, and cleaning, greater safety for personnel, more 
uniform temperature, and less vibration and chances for pilferage are 
claimed for the new construction. The clean smooth floors and walls should 
make it particularly attractive to shippers of paper and board products. 
1 illustration. ESS. 


LUBRICATION AND LUBRICANTS 


IMPERIAL O1_ways, The basic principles of lubrication. Can. 
Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 4: 10-12 (April, 1951). 


The principles of oil-wedge and adherent-film lubrication, their maintenance 
during operation and when the bearing is at rest, and viscosity- temperature 
effects are discussed. 1 table and 4 figures. ES. 


Priston, H. E. Recent advances in lubrication practice. Proc. 
Tech. Section, Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 31, no. 3: 
499-512; discussion : 513-16 (November, 1950); Paper-Maker 
(London) 121, no. 3: 190-2, 194-6 (March, 1951). 


With brief ities to the increased demands on the performance of 
modern lubricating agents, the functions of oil additives as antioxidants, 
detergents, rust and corrosion preventives, metal passivators, antiwear and 
antifoaming agents, and means for maintaining a continuous film of lubri- 
cant under extreme pressures are discussed. Applications of modern lubricants 
to Diesel engines, steam turbines, and gears are outlined, as well as their use 
as cutting oils, hydraulic oils, new aviation greases, and rust ieepeuces 
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MACHINERY 


Frere CONTAINERS. Values of machinery and output. Fibre Con- 
tainers 36, no. 4: 65 (April, 1951). 

An estimate (as accurate as possible) of the value of corrugated and solid- 
fiber machinery business transacted per year is given which, at today’s costs, 
amounts to $27,300,000 ($18,300,000 for basic equipment and $9,000,000 for 
auxiliary equipment). The value of all paper, pulp, and board mill machinery 
for 1947 (either as given by the Bureau of Census or Industry Reports—un- 
doubtedly the depreciated book values of Dec. 31, 1947) amounts to $402,- 
826,000 (pulp mills, $85,507,000; board and paper mills, $205,019,000; and 
converting plants, board and paper, $112,300,000) ; a separation between board 
and paper is not available. Total board and paper mill capacity grew from 
21.8 million tons in 1947 to an estimated 24.6 million tons at the end of 
1950, an increase of 2.8 million tons. E.S. 


MACHINERY—BELTING 


Unitep States Rupsper Company. Gilmer timing belt. Fibre 
Containers 36, no. 3:92 (March, 1951). 


A new type of belt is described which has the appearance of a flat belt, 
except that it has regularly spaced teeth which engage in corresponding 
grooves in the pulley; it is made of either steel or Ustex, a cotton cord 
chemically treated for strength. It will not slip and permits split-second pre- 
cision timing. No specific data on its use in the paper industry are yet avail- 
able, but it appears that many applications in a board or box plant will be 
found. 1 illustration. E.S. 


MACHINERY—CALENDER DRIVE 


SmiTH, M. S. Electric equipment for paper mill supercalenders. 
Tappi 34, no. 4: 189-92 (April, 1951). 

The author presents a discussion of paper-mill supercalenders and their 
operating requirements, as well as a description of certain types of pe 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


GENERAL CORRUGATED MACHINERY COMPANY, Palisades Park, 
N.J. New two-piece box taping attachment. Fibre Containers 36, 
no. 4: 92 (April, 1951). 

Reference is made to a new bottom-taper-conveyor unit for taping a two- 
piece box in one pass, which can be added to any of the company’s standard 
machines and greatly reduces the taping costs of such boxes. The bottom 
taping unit applies tape upwardly to the under side of a two-piece box, and 
the regular standard taper-conveyor unit applies tape downwardly to the upper 
side of the folded box. 3 illustrations. ES. 


MACHINERY—COUNTERS 


JosepH, H. M., and StansBury, CARROLL. Electronic counting 
of paper money. Tech. News Bull. Natl. Bur. Standards 35, no. 4: 
52-4 (April, 1951). 

A fully automatic electronic machine for counting worn-out paper money 
has been developed. An electromechanical device, the machine consists essen- 
tially of a trough to receive the packets of money, a mechanism for inserting 
and grasping each packet in a spindle, a friction band and air jet that sepa- 
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rates the notes at regular intervals, and a binary counting circuit actuated by 
pulses from a photocell light-beam system. The regular interruption of the 
photoelectric beam by each sheet causes current variations in the phototube 
circuit which, in turn, are formed into suitably shaped pulses and applied to 

an electronic counter, Experimental use of the light-beam method showed 
po canon overcounts in less than 1% of the packets counted. 4 ee 


LABERGE, PauLt X. Wood counter for hydraulic-type grinders. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 99-100 (March, 1951). 


The winning entry in the annual Canadian Gadget Competition was a wood 
counter for hydraulic-type grinders which is adapted for statistical and op- 
erational purposes. The construction and operation of the counter are out- 
lined. Yearly tests permitted the computation of a counter factor which, when 
multiplied by the total counter readings, gives the total amount of wood used 
in the grinders. A graph which indicates the variation of this factor with 
wood density and yield can be used to select the proper counter factor for 
each day, which will afford an accuracy well within 1%, the limit of accu- 

- racy obtained by physical scaling. 1 table and 2 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—DANDY ROLLS 


Miner, A. E, The Paper Mould and Dandy Roll Makers Union. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 12: 867-8 (March 22, 1951). 


The origin and development of this British small-craft union are described, 
with reference to changes in dandy-roll manufacturing techniques. Dandy 
rolls are now made up to 24 feet in width and 3 feet in diameter. The old 
trade devices have almost entirely given way to commercial trade-marks; the 
twist-laid roll has been largely replaced by the plate-laid roll, and handmade 
paper molds have been superseded by the cylinder mold. British craftsmen 
also produce the embossed cylinder molds for making British currency notes 
and much of the paper currency of the world. With the exception of North 
America, British dandy-roll makers also supply the needs of the greater part 
of the world. E.S. 

MACHINERY—DRYERS 


GscHWIND, J. F. Continuous ee of pulp by convected air. 
Tappi 34, no. 4: 167-71 (April, 1951 

A pulp drier is described which utilizes convected air as a heat carrier. The 
accessibility of the equipment and the tension-free conveying means are 
stressed. 11 figures and 5 references. ES. 


MacuireE, JOHN F. Better and faster drying. Paper Mill News 
74, no. 14: 14, 16-17, 20 (April 7, 1951). 


Following a brief discussion of the variables which control the heat trans- 
fer in paper and board drying equipment, the author describes the advantages 
of jacketed steel-drier rolls and benefits reported from several installations 
(felt, tissue, kraft board, Yankee, fine-paper, boxboard, and roofing-felt ma- 
chines). 5 illustrations. ESS. 


MACHINERY—ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


THE GENERAL ELectric ComPpaANy, Limitep. Developments in 
the design of pumpless air-cooled steel tank rectifiers. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 10: 672, 675 (March 8, 1951). 


A lighter form of construction than the earlier designs is described; the 
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platform which supports the rectifier cylinder forms the top of a removable 
truck, so that it can readily be withdrawn from its cubicle. Installation, in- 
spection, and maintenance are facilitated. The cubicle serves principally to 
prevent accidental contact with the rectifier and contributes to the control of 
the flow of cooling air over the rectifier cylinder. 1 illustration. uo 


MACHINERY—HOODS 


THE SPOONER DRYER AND ENGINEERING CoMPANY, Ltp. The 
“Spooner” drying system, World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 13: 
900, 902 (March 29, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 404. 

Additional pictures of the improved drier-hood construction are shown; a 
method of testing the efficiency of the hood before application to the paper 
machine is outlined. 3 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—KNIVES 


Watrous, Howarp J. The grinding and care of paper cutting 
knives. Indian Print & Paper 16, no. 66: 62 (January, 1951). 


Directions for the correct grinding, honing, and oiling of knives are given; 
the life of a newly ground cutting edge will depend upon many factors, 
including the type of paper, the amount of cutting per day, the design of the 
knife stroke in the cutting machine, the steel of which the knife is made and 
the temper which it possesses, and the bevel to which it was ground. Grind- 
ing specifications are usually supplied with each knife; it is not economical 
to use a knife after it has become dull. The use of several knives in rotation 
will insure the availability of a sharpened knife as soon as the one in operation 
becomes dull. E.S. 

MACHINERY—REFINERS 


Anon. The Sprout-Waldron 36-2 refiner. Paper Mill News 74, 
no. 14: 24 (April 7, 1951). 

A brief description of the Sprout-Waldron 36-2 refiner is given; its most 
important application is for semichemical pulping. 2 figures. ELS. 


Hayes, W. C, Stock preparation in the manufacture of liner 
board. Paper Trade J. 132, no. 13: 15-16, 18, 20 (March 30, 1951) ; 
Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 5: 10-12, 14 (May, 1951). 

The author describes the gradual replacement of jordans with Sutherland 
refiners in the stock-preparation plant of the kraft pulp and board mill of the 
National Container Corporation at Jacksonville, Fla., and the benefits result- 
ing from this change. When jordans were used exclusively, 9.8 kw. per ton- 
day were required for stock preparation; this amount decreased with the 
gradual replacement by refiners, until the present setup uses only 6 kw. per 
ton-day. With the refiners, Mullen strength could be increased without re- 
ducing the tear. The change of disks in a refiner requires only two hours 
during which the equipment is out of service, whereas the refilling of the 
plugs and changing of the shells in jordans required 48 hours each time. Al- 
though the refiners do not take up more space than the jordans, the capacity 
of the stock-preparation plant has been increased from 300 to 400 tons of 
stock per day. 8 diagrams. E.S 


MACHINERY—ROLL GRINDING APPARATUS 


LInpDBERG, F., and Fisu, H. Portable machine for honing and 
polishing calender stack base rolls. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 
4: 101 (March, 1951). 
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The second-prize entry in the annual Canadian Gadget Competition for 
1950 was a portable machine for honing and polishing the base rolls in a 
calender without removal from the stack. It requires a minimum time to set 
up and take down the machine, so that most of the time available during a 
week-end shutdown can be used for reconditioning the roll. Previously the 
removal, transport, and reinstallation left only a few hours for the actual 
grinding, so that the complete job had to be done on several pass ae 


ends, 2 diagrams. 
MACHINERY—ROPES 


CrossMAN, F. Nylon Sheahan-Carrier ropes. Paper-Maker 
(London) 121, no. 3: 168 (March, 1951). 


Brief reference is made to the Sheahan-Carrier arrangement with two end- 
less ropes running in shallow grooves at the end of each roll for feeding paper 
through and around presses and driers in high-speed paper machines, where it 
has become impossible to handle the paper manually. Up to recent times, cot- 
ton ropes were universally employed; however, their useful life is compara- 
tively short (from eight weeks to six months, depending upon operating con- 
ditions), because they work in a moisture-laden atmosphere at rather high 
temperatures and often come in contact with oil from the bearings. In addi- 
tion, they constantly bend around small (about 6-inch) guide pulleys. Nylon 
ropes have now been substituted and give a much superior performance; in 
some cases they were put on the machines two years ago and are still running. 
It is recommended that nylon ropes be joined by means of a long splice in 
preference to the short splice often used with cotton ropes. 2 figures. 


MACHINERY—SCREENS 


Murto, Jaakko O., and Kerxora, Lauri. Some aspects on the 
screening of pulp. Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, no. 3: 56-9 
(March, 1951). [In Finnish ; English summary] 

The authors discuss wood cleaning, different screening systems and screens, 
screen plates, screen-room operation, consistency control, and the analysis of 
impurities. ES. 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


Beck, C. D. Electric equipment for paper mill winders. Tappi 
34, no. 4: 153-62 (April, 1951). 

The author presents a discussion of winders for paper mill service, their 
operating requirements, a description of the types of drives, and information 
on power requirements. 1 table and 16 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—STRIPPING MACHINE 


HAMILTON, GeorGE. Now it’s automatic stripping. Boxboard 
Containers 69, no. 700: 8-9, 80 (April, 1951). 

An automatic stripping device which is used to remove waste mechanically 
from a cut and creased sheet of paperboard and which is manufactured by the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is described. The device 
performs front, side, and tail trim and will remove any piece of paper not less 
than ¥% inch wide and % inch long by means of individual picking hooks. It is 
adaptable only to a number 70 cutter-creaser and is installed at the delivery 
end of the press as an integral unit. Cost records from companies which use 
the automatic stripper are incomplete, but the chief advantage of its use is 
the elimination of labor for hand stripping. The minimum job economically 
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feasible with the stripper is estimated to be from 25,000 to 50,000 oom 6 


MACHINERY—SUCTION BOXES 
Anon, The Evans patent Rotobelt suction unit. Paper-Maker 
(London) 121, no. 3: 179 (March, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 762. 


The <del of the Evans rotary suction unit and its mode of operation 
are discussed. The installation on paper and board machines is =" 
ES. 


illustrations. 


MACHINERY—WIRES 


FisHer, H. T. Some causes of the wear of Fourdrinier wires. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 87-92, 100 (March, 1951). 


Wire life had never been good at the Baie Comeau newsprint mill but, 
when papermaking speeds began to exceed 1400 ft./min., the rate of wear on 
Fourdrinier wires appeared to be accelerating at a considerably greater rate 
than the papermaking speed, to the extent that it seemed that a Fourdrinier 
wire would not last more than three days at 1700 ft./min. A research program 
was initiated and, although it is not yet complete, some of the results are 
presented. The principal cause of short life was tound to be loss of metal 
from the underside knuckles resulting from abrasion, whereas corrosion 
played a very subordinate part. A small machine for laboratory experiments 
was constructed, in which a strip of Fourdrinier wire, 2.5 inches wide, was 
held against a drum of segments of end-of-grain maple; the drum could be 
run at any speed up to 2000 ft./min. Water or white water could be fed in the 
nip between wire and drum. The object of this machine was to split up the 
various possible causes of abrasion. It was found that the wire wear was 
governed largely by the amount of filler, the abrasiveness of the filler, and the 
amount of sand, grit, etc. coming from the wood yard. Other contributing 
factors were poor operation (short runs with frequent shutdowns), poor 
water lubrication between wire and rolls, and high temperature. The signifi- 
cance of these factors is discussed. 4 tables and 15 figures. E.S. 


MAGNETS 


RicHARpDsON, Gorpon. Magnetic separators protect equipment by 
removing tramp iron. Paper Ind. 33, no. 1: 49 (April, 1951) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 21: 561. 

Different types of magnetic separators are outlined for removing tramp 


iron before it reaches the processing equipment, including the Eriez magnetic 
hump and the Eriez magnetic slurry-cleaning drum. 3 illustrations. ES. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


TEEPLE, H. O. Stainless steel in pulp and paper equipment. 
Paper Ind. 33, no. 1: 52-4 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.L.P.C. 21: 247. 


The author discusses the most suitable austenitic stainless steels for appli- 
cation in mechanical, sulfite, and sulfate pulping. 7 tables and 9 references. 
ESS. 


METERS AND RECORDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY. Honeywell 
develops new level detector, Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 4: 6-7 
(April, 1951) ; Chem, Eng. 58, no. 4: 144 (April, 1951). 


A description is given of the construction, operation, and applications of a 
new displacement-type detector and transmitter which uses a bellows seal and 
provides more precise and sensitive control of liquid levels. 2 figures. E.S. 


ER emg il ay 
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MILL MANAGEMENT 


Hrusecky, Georce, Maintenance in paper and paper products 
plants. Fibre Containers 36, no. 3: 42, 44 (March, 1951); Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 5: 11-12 (April, 1951) ; Southern Pulp 
Paper Manuf. 14, no. 5: 64, 66 (May, 1951). 


The author outlines some of the typical maintenance problems which are 
peculiar to the papermaking and converting industries as an introduction to a 
general discussion, including the size of the maintenance crew, Sunday opera- 
tion, maintenance ‘work during wire or felt changes and washups, preventive 
maintenance, inventory and standardization of spare parts, — 


budget, etc. 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT 


Puitipp, Howarp J., and Byorx, Caron F. Role of the semi- 
permeable membrane in the osmotic molecular weight determination 
of cellulose acetate. J. Polymer Sci. 6, no. 4: 383-96 (April, 1951). 


Osmotic-pressure measurements were made with solutions of unfraction- 
ated and fractionated cellulose acetate in acetone, in which denitrated collo- 
dion, gel-cellophane, and caustic-treated cellophane were used as semiperme- 
able membranes. Although the techniques are presumably correct for the 
effect of diffusion, different osmotic pressures and hence apparent molecular 
weights were obtained with the three types of membranes. No correlation was 
found between the osmotic pressure and either the permeability constant or 
the average pore diameter of the membranes. Measurements with a very low- 
molecular weight cellulose acetate, the molecular weight of which was known 
from independent measurements, showed that the rate of diffusion of small 
solute molecules through various membranes is not related to the rate of 
transfer of solvent molecules. It appears that the observed differences between 
membranes are caused by rapid diffusion of low-molecular weight material at 
the beginning of the osmotic measurement, before even the first readings by 
a dynamic method can be taken. From measurements with the very low- 
molecular weight cellulose acetate in acetone, it is concluded that, in the case 
of cellulose acetate in acetone, correct osmotic molecular weights are ob- 
tained only with undried gel-cellophane membranes, and that molecular 
weights determined with either the faster denitrated collodion or the slower 
caustic-treated cellophane membranes are appreciably too high. 4 tables, 2 
figures, and 13 references. ES. 


OCCUPATIONS—DISEASES AND HYGIENE 


SCHWEISHEIMER, W. Effect of paper dust; asthma and ventila- 
tion. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 165, 167 (March, 1951). 


The possible ill effects from inhaling paper dust and the need for efficient 
ventilation in pulp and paper mills are discussed. E.S. 


PACKAGING 


Anon. Visible spuds. Modern Packaging 24, no. 8: 164-5, 270 
(April, 1951). 


Consumer demand for small-quantity packages of potatoes resulted in 
various prepackaging devices. The newest entries into the potato-prepackag- 
ing field are bags of translucent or transparent film. A type of bag which has 
met with considerable acceptance among potato packers is made of 2-mil 
polyethylene. It is a gusseted bag with a heat-sealed bottom and a presewed 
elastic top closure which expands to the full face width of the bag and 
allows for easy filling. Perforations in the bag provide for adequate ventila- 
tion. In addition to making the contents visible to the customer, polyethylene 
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can be successfully printed with attractive labels. Growers and shippers agree 
on the functional efficiency of the bags, and retail sales indicate the con- 
sumer’s satisfaction. 3 illustrations. M.W. 


Burcess, L. M. Pouches—Joint Army and Navy packaging. 
Tappi 34, no. 4: 109-10A; discussion: 110-11A (April, 1951) ; 
Packaging Parade 19, no, 219: 72-4 (April, 1951); Am. Paper 
Converter 25, no. 4: 13, 36, 38 (April, 1951) ; Am. Paper Merchant 
48, no. 5: 12, 24 (May, 1951). 

The author discusses the military packaging Method IA (for materials in 
a sealed container without desiccant) and Method II (for material in a sealed 
container with a desiccant) ; details of the materials used, sealing, and the 
specifications covering them are given. ES. 


Carr, Cuartes F. Economics of container design, Modern Pack- 
aging 24, no. 8: 186-8, 272, 274 ( April, 1951). 

In order to inform management of a means of reducing the cost of con- 
tainers, the applications of basic calculus maxima-minima principles to the 
selection of the proportions of containers are pointed out. After it has been 
decided, on the basis of various factors, to package a product in a rectangu- 
lar box, a cylindrical container, or any other, computations should be made 
to determine the proportions required for the minimum area of material 
needed to manufacture the container. The theory and general application of 
the principle involved are shown. 1 table and 3 figures. M.W. 


Foop ENGINEERING. Emergency packaging. Food Eng. [previ- 
ously Food Inds.] 23, no. 4: 123-9 (April, 1951). 


As an aid to food processors confronted with packaging problems as a re- 
sult of current restrictions and shortages, information on the following sig- 
nificant factors is presented: (1) packaging materials and equipment reported 
in short supply by food processors, (2) substitutes that food processors re- 
veal they may be forced to use in the coming year, (3) measures now being 
taken by food packagers to overcome present shortages, (4) suggested con- 
servation measures, (5) the outlook for important packaging materials and 
containers, as well as a summation of current restrictive measures, (6) short- 
ages of the more important chemicals used in the manufacture of containers 
and packages, (7) possible substitutes for those materials normally used 
with a review of World War II packaging changes, and (8) physical proper- 
ties to be considered when changing to substitutes. 1 table and 4 —— 


Fox, Howarp A. The retailer’s view on packaging. Paper Box 
Bag Maker: 142-3 (March, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 798. 


Excerpts from the nationwide census of opinion (conducted by the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce) of the adequacies and inadequacies of present-day pack- 
aging at the retail level are given, particularly as they apply to packaging 
trends and developments common to Great Britain and the United =o 


GREENMAN, E. G. Greaseproof barriers, methods, and materials. 
Tappi 34, no. 4: 107-9A (April, 1951) ; Packaging Parade 19, no. 
219: 15, 18, 70-1 (April, 1951) ; Am. Paper Converter 25, no. 4: 
12, 42-3 (April, 1951). 

The author discusses the military packaging methods I, 1A-1, and 1A-2, 
the packaging materials utilized by them, and the specifications on aes ad 
are based. 4:4 


inthe ete, 
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Mopern PackacGInc. Oh Henry! Modern Packaging 24, no. 8: 
126-31, 274, 276, 278 ( April, 1951). 


Pioneer of the nut-roll type candy bar, Oh Henry! was also the first to 
advertise on a national basis and become a leader in building brand con- 
sciousness in a comparatively new field. Further justifying its nomination for 
Packaging’s Hall of Fame, as the outstanding representative of the candy bar- 
field from a packaging standpoint, is the fact that its manufacturer, the Wil- 
liamson Candy Company, played a key role in the development of high- speed 
candy-wrapping machinery and in adopting such advanced techniques as x-ray 
inspection of the finished bars. The familiar brown, red, and yellow glassine 
wrap of the bar and the tuck-end box of the company’s companion product, 
the Oh Henry! Party Pak, are described, as well as the packaging procedure 
for both products. 9 illustrations. M.W. 


Mopern Packacinc. Packaging for industry. Modern Packag- 
ing 24, no, 8: 113-18, 264 (April, 1951). 

Packages which carry raw materials and supplies from the original manu- 
facturer or processor to the production line for further processing or end use 
require the same basic values of protection, convenience, and economy as con- 
sumer packages. A number of examples of successful packaging for industry 
are presented. One of the biggest advances in this field is the trend toward 
packaging units of a predetermined quantity to meet use requirements. Al- 
though protection and convenience are the chief factors to be considered in 
this type of packaging, it has been found that over-all appearance, and rec- 
ognizability of the brand and legibility of the trade-mark is almost as impor- 
tant as in packaging for retail trade. 12 illustrations. M.W 


Rosppins, Harvey H. Packaging from a sales viewpoint. Fibre 
Containers 36, no. 3: 104-5 (March, 1951). 


The author emphasizes the important part played by packaging in the mer- 
chandising of bakery goods, with particular reference to the advantages of 
laminated packages. 1 diagram. E.S. 


PAPER—CURLING 


Kotte [Hans] The problem of paper curling. Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no, 5: 162-3 (March 8, 1951). [In German] 


This is a condensation of the article by Erspamer and Rice (cf. B.I.P.C. 
20: 880). 5 illustrations are reproduced. E.S. 


PAPER—FILLERS 


HANSEN, Erik. The distribution of filler in paper. Tappi 34, no. 
4: 180-5 (April, 1951). 

A method for the determination of the distribution of the filler throughout 
the cross section of the paper, is presented, which is based upon grinding off 
varying quantities from strips cut side by side and determining the loading 
content in the remaining parts. The influence of various running conditions of 
the paper machine, an examination of the influence of the register rolls, the 
suction boxes, the ‘dandy roll, and the wet presses upon the distribution of the 
filler in the sheet were investigated. 1 table and 10 figures. ES. 


PAPER—MERCHANDISING 
Morris, CHares V. Beware ‘numbers game’—no two papers are 
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identical. Paper & Paper Products 92, no. 15: 1, 16-17 (April 20, 
1951). 


The author emphasizes the possible pitfalls in buying and selling papers by 
numbers, because no two papers are identical in every respect; as a matter 
of fact, effective advertising exploits the points of differences in its products. 
Seven case histories are given which illustrate the advantages for buyers and 
sellers who possess the knowledge of the differences in the papers they — 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


FITzGERALD, J. C. A community comes to maturity. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 60-2 (March, 1951). 


The author reviews briefly the establishment and development of the pulp 
and paper industry in Newfoundland, including the growth and present status 
of working and welfare conditions in the new Canadian province, with special 
reference to the mills and town of Corner Brook. 4 illustrations. o% 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. World production and consumption of pulp and paper at 
record level. Paper Mill News 74, no. 16: 52 (April 21, 1951). 


Some statistics from the Yearbook of Forest Products Statistics are 
quoted which show that in the period 1947-49 the average consumption of 
wood pulp and pulp products in the United States was five times greater 
than the average for the rest of the world. In this period the consumption in 
this country was 253 Ib. per capita; it was 380 lb. per capita in 1950. Figures 
are given for the per capita consumption by continents and by countries. 
World production of pulp in 1949 was estimated at 28.4 million metric tons, 
about 2% less than in 1948, and almost two thirds of this total was produced 
on the North American continent. 2 tables and 1 figure. M.W. 


Hanson, Huco H. Outlook for writing paper industry. Paper 
Trade J. 132, no. 16: 16, 18, 20 (April 20, 1951). 

Various factors which will influence the writing paper industry during the 
next year are considered, and the following conclusions are presented: (1) A 
temporary letup in demand may occur, but it will not be sustained; (2) pro- 
duction and shipments of writing paper will be higher in 1951 than in 1950; 
and (3) since costs are still rising, any material reduction in prices is im- 
probable. M.W. 


NeusrecH, W, LeRoy, Economic review pulp, paper and board. 
Paper Mill News 74, no. 16: 55-6, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 71-2, 74, 76 
(April 21, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 652. 

The entire Pulp, Paper and Board Industry Report for March, 1951 by the 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce is reprinted, including all graphs and statistical 
tables. ES. 


Parer Mitt News. General review of 1950-51. Paper Mill 
News 74, no. 16: 80, 82 (April 21, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 651. 

Important events in the paper innatey during 1950 and the early part of 
1951 are reviewed. M.W. 

STEVENSON, Louis T. Paper—a steadily growing industry. Paper 
Mill News 74, no. 16: 53-4 (April 21, 1951). 

The annual production of paper and board in 1950 was 11.5 times that of 
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1899. The record of growth in the papermaking industry is attributable in 
part to the competition which exists between mills and which has resulted in 
improved machinery and processes as well as quality of product. The per 
capita consumption of paper, although following the general business cycle, 
also shows a decided upward trend since 1917, which indicates the great in- 
crease in the use of paper to meet individual ‘needs. The trend line for the 
period 1917-1950 has been extended to 1965, and a table of the resulting fig- 
ures for the intervening years is presented in order to illustrate the probable 
production by that time, if the present trend continues. 1 table and 2 oe 


Stevenson, Louis T. Per capita consumption paper, world pro- 
ductions, imports, exports. Paper Mill News 74, no. 16: 120 (April 
21, 1951). 


Statistics which cover 1949 are given in tabular form for North America, 
Central and South America, Northern Europe, Continental Europe, Africa, 
the Near East, Asia, and Australasia. A table which gives the estimated ap- 
parent world paper consumption in 1948 and which covers the areas pre- 
viously mentioned is also included. 2 tables. M.W. 


VENKAJEE, T. Development of the paper industry in Assam. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 63-7 (March, 1951). 

The author discusses the excellent possibilities for the erection of pulp and 
paper mills of the Indian province of Assam with regard to raw materials, 
including wood, bamboo, grasses, water, and coal; the advantages of Ledo, a 
small village with a population of 4000, as a mill site are pointed out. A map 
of India and Pakistan is included, in which the location of existing and pro- 
posed paper and board mills is indicated. E.S. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


Jenness, Lyte C. Training chemical engineers for the pulp & 
paper industry. Paper Ind. 33, no. 1: 50-1 (April, 1951). 

The different educational approach for training manpower for the pulp 
and paper industry at different schools is mentioned, with particular ref- 
erence to the specific courses integrated with the department of chemical en- 
gineering at the University of Maine. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


CALDER, ALEXANDER. Union Bag announces expansion for 
Savannah plant. Paper Ind, 33, no. 1: 34-5 (April, 1951) ; South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 4: 16, 18 (April, 1951) ; Fibre 
Containers 36, no. 4: 80, 82, 84 (April, 1951), 

Plans are announced for a major expansion program at Savannah, Ga., in- 
cluding the installation of a new paper machine for making kraft paper "and 
the equipment for the production of semichemical pulp from gumwood ; this 
will be used on the No. 2 paper machine for the manufacture of corrugated 
board for corrugated shipping containers. 1 illustration. E.S. 


Pup & Paper. Potlatch Forests, Inc. new pulp and paper divi- 
sion. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 4: 54-6, 58, 60, 64, 66, 70, 72, 74, 76, 78 
(April, 1951) ; cf. B.LP.C. 21 : 567. 


An illustrated description of the new pulp and paper mill in Idaho is given. 
32 illustrations. E.S. 
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Waters, VINCENT F., and WHEELER, Jerry W. Potlatch For- 
ests, Inc. pulp and paper mills built and piaced i in operation within 
year’s time. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 14, no. 4: 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52, 54-7, 69 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 567. 


_A detailed illustrated description of the new mill and its installations is 
given. 11 illustrations. ES. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Danish artists produce batique art on paper. Inland 
Printer 127, no. 1: 42 (April, 1951). 
An outline is given of a technique developed by two Danish artists, Niels 


Ussing and Helge Andersen, for producing batik effects on paper. The 
handmade sheets are used in bookbinding. 3 illustrations. ESS. 


Anon. Printers’ paper problems. XV. Choosing the right paper. 
Indian Print & Paper 16, no. 66: 33 (January, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
21: 340, 

The advantages of printing papers (book, antique, and offset cartridge) 
which are made from a mixture of esparto and chemical wood pulp are dis- 
cussed. Brief reference is also made to M.G. poster paper and its many uses, 
in addition to that for which it was originally intended. The better grades are 
made from chemical, and the cheaper ones, from mechanical cae iad 


ANON. There’s a pile of business under every smokestack, Paper 
Sales 11, no. 4: 16-17, 34-6 (April, 1951). 

To illustrate the potential market for paper in industrial plants, the various 
ways in which The Coolerator Co., Duluth, Minn., a manufacturer of re- 
frigerators, freezers, and electric ranges, uses paper in its plant are pointed 
out. Some of the many kinds of paper used by this company include creped 
wadding, kraft paper, pressure-sensitive and gummed tape, paper towels, and 
various kinds of labels and tags in addition to the stationery, business forms, 
etc. used in the advertising and business offices. 3 illustrations. .W. 


Day, FRepERIcK T. Gummed paper. Pa en Box Bag Maker: 
24-6, 35 (January, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 


The article covers essentially the same material as nel previous reference ; 
however, neither the text nor the illustrations are identical. 4 illustrations. 
ES. 


FAYMONVILLE, W. J., Jr. Aluminum and paper labels in the 
bottlehouse. Brewers Digest 25, no. 10: 126-30T; no. 11: 136-9T 
(October, November, 1950). 


The possible differences between the handling and application of printed 
paper and aluminum-foil bottle labels in bottle-labeling operations are con- 
sidered. A label paper is selected for its printability, receptivity to color, 
strength, whiteness, cost, gloss, and water permeability, The aluminum label 
is inherently strong and i impervious to water. Mechanical characteristics of 
the paper and foil label are the same in many instances. The tensile strength 
of the aluminum label is usually greater than that of paper labels, but the 
resilience of the latter is higher. The aluminum label has about the same com- 
bined weight as the paper label on a ream basis. To prevent deformation, la- 
bels should be designed to conform to the contour of the bottles to which 
they are to be applied. For paper labels it is important to avoid long, narrow, 
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unsupported areas on the label. In some instances aluminum labels require a 
different type of adhesive from those used for paper, and in all cases, the 
initial tack of the adhesive must be higher for aluminum. Ordinarily only a 
minor adjustment of the labeling machine is necessary when changing from 
paper to foil or from foil to paper. Both aluminum and coated paper labels 
will curl. The use of heat to drive off moisture is suggested as a remedy, and 
straightening the curl by hand is recommended. Foil labels consist of four 
components : ink, foil, laminating adhesive, and paper backing. The inks do not 
penetrate the surface as they do on paper labels, and can therefore be com- 
pletely removed, Paper labels consist of the paper backing, the inks, and 
sometimes a special gloss. The removal character of the two labels is about 
the same with respect to time and ease of removal. The most important con- 
siderations in the removal of foil labels are insurance of the correct caustic 
concentration, temperatures, and composition of the washing solution. 1 table 
and 7 illustrations. M.W. 


Kotte [Hans] Envelopes for printed matter. Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no. 5: 158-60 (March 8, 1951). [In German] 


Different types of British and American envelopes for printed matter are 
discussed, with particular reference to their safety closures. Mention is also 
made of a special combination of a textile bag for merchandise samples to 
which a first-class letter envelope is pasted. 5 figures. E.S. 


MajJONNIER Dawson Company, Franklin Park, Ill. Paper car- 
toned milk now within cost range of small dairies. Packaging 
Parade 19, no. 219: 54, 75 ( April, 1951). 


A hand filler by means of which paper cartons can be filled with milk has 
been developed. The process is economical and will allow small dairies to com- 


pete with larger ones in supplying milk in paper containers. The machine is 
hand operated and can fill approximately 10 quarts per minute. The unit is 
simple in construction and can be adjusted in a short time to any size bottle 
from a half-pint to a half-gallon container. The operation of the filler is 
described. 5 illustrations. M.W. 


Mip StaTES GUMMED PAPER Company, Chicago. Unique new 
method for strengthening packages. Paper Ind. 33, no. 1: 42 
(April, 1951) ; Packaging Parade 19, no. 219: 89 (April, 1951) ; 
Fibre Containers 36, no. 4: 94-5 (April, 1951). 

Reference is made to a new packaging and reinforcing tape called “TAPE- 
STRAP,” which consists of tough fibers lineally aligned and laminated be- 
tween two sheets of kraft paper, one of which is coated with a high-strength 
animal glue. It is used for strapping and reinforcing packages and cartons 
containing up to 800 pounds of merchandise; speed and ease of application are 
among the advantages listed. 1 illustration. ESS. 


Mivprint, Inc., Milwaukee. Wrap saves critical cellophane. 
Food Eng. [previously Food Inds.] 23, no. 4: 180 (April, 1951). 

A new wrapping called “Revelation” is gaining wide popularity in the pack- 
aging of many food products, and is reported in some cases to conserve as 
much as 60% of the cellophane normally used. A combination of cellophane 
and wax paper or cellophane and opaque bond, the wrap has been found to 
impart excellent keeping qualities to bakery products of the Brown ’n Serve 
type, fresh vegetables, and meats. 1 illustration. M.W. 


NaTIONAL Carson Company. Better battery label. Modern 
Packaging 24, no. 8: 119 (April, 1951). 
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A new label was chosen for Eveready flashlight batteries which was de- 
signed to reflect an outstanding improvement in the performance of the bat- 
tery. The exposed surface of the new plastic label is a 0,001-in. cellulose ace- 
tate film, reverse printed in red, blue, and gray with a white show-through 
patch. The inner label ply consists of a supercalendered paper coated with a 
special thermoplastic adhesive designed for instant hot bonding to the battery 
jacket and to the acetate on the overlap. Advantages of this construction are: 
a nonabsorbent surface, a smooth, scuffproof label, a tough plastic insulating 
jacket, ink protection by rubproof film, permanent brand identity resulting 
from a high-low temperature and humidity-resistant thermoadhesive, and 
high gloss appearance. The battery itself is of a completely new and different 
design; the container is now made of carbon with a zinc power vane as the 
center element. 1 illustration. M.W. 


Paper SALES. Flexible corrugated. Paper Sales 11, no. 4: 13-15, 
38 (April, 1951). 

In view of the diminishing supply of shipping containers and corrugated 
board, flexible corrugated will be an important substitute in many cases. Flex- 
ible corrugated provides product protection at ends, corners, and sides by the 
cushioning of the corrugations, and, at the same time, a strong outer wrap- 
ping. It can be shaped to fit a package of any size or shape and offers protec- 
tion from every reasonable shipping hazard. It also offers numerous econo- 
mies to users. The properties, types, advantages, and suggestions for the use 
of flexible corrugated are reviewed in a series of questions and answers. 4 
illustrations. M.W. 


PAPER SPLICING 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION. The Wood Auto- 
paster. Am. Pressman 61, no. 5: 25-30 (April, 1951). 


_An illustrated description of the “Autopaster” for splicing paper rolls on 
high-speed printing machines is presented, including a discussion of the his- 
tory and the principles of operation of the machine. 9 illustrations. | M.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—CARBOXYL CONTENT 


ForziaTI, FLorENcE H., Rowen, JoHN W., and PLyLer, 
Earce K. Spectrophotometric determination of carboxyl in cellu- 
lose. J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards 46, no. 4: 288-91 (April, 


1951). 

A method that uses the intensity of the absorption of the oxidized cellu- 
loses at 5.8 as a measure of their carboxyl content is described. The anal- 
yses are carried out on mineral oil slurries of 1:1 mixtures of finely divided 
polystyrene and cellulose, The absorption of the polystyrene at 6.2 w is used as 
a reference band, thus obviating the necessity of accurately controlling the 
thickness of the absorption cell. The method gives results that agree fairly 
well with those obtained by the calcium acetate method (cf. B.I.P.C. 
12:175-6) and can be used to detect as little as 0.1 millimole of carboxyl per 
gram of cellulose. 3 tables, 3 figures, and 19 references. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—MOISTURE 


WerTHEIM, F. C. Humidity—a dry subject. Am. Pressman 61, 
no. 5: 58-61 (April, 1951). 


Following a brief review of the effects of moisture on paper, a discussion 
of the various devices for determining relative humidity and possible means 
of controlling it under pressroom conditions is presented. 5 illustrations. 

M.W. 
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PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER 


Donatpson, G. R. The testing of paper in relation to its uses. 
Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 4: 377 (1950) ; 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 134, no. 21: 1520, 1522, 1525 (Dec. 14, 
1950). [First reference is only an abstract] 

An outline is given of the reasons for the principal difficulties which are 
experienced in the testing of paper in relation to its use, as distinct from 
testing for the papermaker. The lack of appropriate tests for evaluating the 
performance of wrapping and printing papers is used as an illustration; the: 
fact is pointed out that during conditioning and maturing, variations resulting 
from moisture changes may require the revision of test results as long as 
these changes are in progress. Present laboratory tests do not fully disclose 
the facts of great importance to the converter; the need for the development 
of additional tests is stressed which will supply this information. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PRINTABILITY 


Rupp, E. The printing requirements of paper and their evalua- 
tion. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 5: 164-7 (March 8, 1951). [In 
German] 


The usual paper-testing procedures—although they supply certain valuable 
information—do not indicate the suitability of a paper for a special printing 
process. Printability is not a single characteristic, but depends upon certain 
mechanical, optical, and electrical properties of the paper, as well as upon the 
interaction between paper and printing ink. The author discusses smoothness, 
porosity, tendency for dusting, uniform thickness, elasticity, edge stiffness, 
and dimensional stability as important mechanical properties, and freedom 
from dirt and spots (including freedom from harmful abrasive particles), 
whiteness, gloss, and transparency or opacity as outstanding optical character- 
istics; instruments used for testing these properties are mentioned. With re- 
gard to the interaction between paper and ink, the tendency for picking, re- 
ceptivity of the paper for the ink, drying of the ink, and tendency for strike- 
through are discussed. Strike-through does not depend upon a single paper 
property but upon the sum of several properties, the most important of which 
are probably porosity and wettability by the printing ink. Suitable methods 
for the evaluation of strike-through have yet to be developed. Mention is 
made of the troubles caused by static electricity, but the problem is not 
further discussed. 4 figures and 10 references (exclusively to European test- 
ing methods and instruments). E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—COLOR 


Kuwanara, G., and Kapoya, T. The color of rayon pulp. 
J. Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp Paper Ind. 5, no. 1: 13-18, 85-6 
(February, 1951). [In Japanese ; English abstract] 


The color of a pulp is important as a criterion of its quality. Industrially, 
the color of a pulp is usually determined by a visual comparison with a 
“standard white” (magnesium oxide plate) or by the measurement of the 
reflectance at one wavelength with a Pulfrich photometer; unfortunately, 
however, the color difference between two pulps can not be represented quan- 
titatively by the former method, and a bright reddish pulp can not be distin- 
guished from a dark gray pulp by the latter method. Generally, the color of a 
material can be completely characterized by three quantities in the I.C.I. sys- 
tem—i.e., luminosity, purity, and dominant wavelength. The spectral reflec- 
tance of a material, which can be measured, for example, with a G.E. re- 
cording spectrophotometer, is required for the calculation of the three 
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aforementioned quantities ; however, such measurements are not conveniently 
made in production control work. The results obtained with a G.E. photome- 
ter reveal that ordinary rayon pulps have a nearly flat spectral reflectance 
curve, with a slightly low reflectance in the short-wavelength region, and that 
the color difference lies chiefly in luminosity and dominant wavelength; purity 
has an almost constant value throughout the range. Therefore the reflectance 
at a definite wavelength—such as 550 mu (Re)—and the ratio of reflectances 
for blue and red light (r= Rs/Rr) are sufficient to represent the color charac- 
teristics of a rayon pulp, where Res and Re are the spectral reflectances at 450 
and 630 mu, respectively. A large value of Re signifies that the pulp is bright, 
and a small value of r indicates that the pulp is reddish. In the determination 
of Re and r, each of three monochromatized lights from a 200-watt tungsten 
lamp equipped with monochromatic filters was projected alternately on the 
sample and on a standard white plate; the reflected light was received by 
antimony-cesium photoelectric cells ; and the ratio of the amplified output cur- 
rents was measured. Reflectance measurements are tabulated for eight rayon 
pulps. 5 graphs, 2 figures, and 3 tables. E.G.S. 


PLASTICS—TESTING 


YusteEin, S. E., Winans, R. R., and Starx, H. J. Outdoor 
weather aging of plastics under various climatological conditions. 
ASTM Bull. no. 173: 31-43; discussion: 43 (April, 1951). 


The effects of outdoor weather aging under widely different climates were 
investigated for various types of plastic materials, including clear transparent 
plastics, laminated materials (of which one was a phenol-formaldehyde paper- 
base plastic), and molded terminal bars. Five climatological regions were rep- 
resented in the program: tropical (I), dry desert (II), temperate (III), sub- 
arctic (IV), and arctic (V). The present report covers exposures for 1, 3, 7, 
and 12 months, Subsequent reports will cover 18, 24, 30 and 36-month ex- 
posures. The sheet materials were evaluated after each period of exposure 
for tensile and flexural properties, hardness, and dielectric constant and power 
factor; the transparent materials were also evaluated for light transmission 
and haze. The molded bars were tested for insulation resistance, dielectric 
strength, and high-impact shock resistance. The results are presented in 
tabular form. Samples of the paper-base plastic exposed at all stations except 
(II) showed decreased tensile strength, tensile modulus, and flexural strength, 
and increased dielectric strength and power factor. The deterioration shown 
by the samples exposed at (I) was generally greater than that shown by 
samples exposed at other stations. Samples exposed at (III) turned from a 
glossy to a dull black. The changes were not sufficient to affect seriously the 
serviceability of the samples tested. Preliminary data obtained after exposures 
for two years showed no appreciable evidence of any further deterioration or 
change of the paper-base plastic. 6 tables, 3 figures, and 12 es 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


Anon. Technique of printing on dull-coated stock. Inland 
Printer 127, no. 1: 72 (April, 1951). 

Directions for satisfactory printing on dull-coated paper stocks are given; 
coarser screens (120- or 133-line), deep-etched plates, and modern nonrub, 
nonscratch inks, in combination with sheet heaters and antioffset sprays, are 
recommended. Dull-coated papers require more ink than enameled stocks ; if 
this is of concern on a particular job, it is sometimes overcome by printing 
with dull inks on enameled paper. ES. 


Droman, C, D. Plastisol inks. Am. Ink Maker 29, no. 4: 31-3, 
67 (April, 1951). 
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Plastisols are dispersions of finely divided “Vinylite” brand resins in which 
the dispersing medium consists of nonvolatile liquid plasticizers. When a pig- 
ment is combined with the resin, a plastisol ink is formed. Plastisol inks offer 
many advantages over conventional printing inks. They require no long cure 
or oxidizing bake, and they present no smearing or rub-off problem. A larger 
amount of ink may be deposited in a given place without feathering, and var- 
ious colors can be applied to the same printed piece without danger of one 
color flowing into the others. The inks are highly resistant to acids, alkalies, 
alcohols, perspiration, and oils, and have an excellent abrasion resistance. 
The various dispersion types of Vinylite resins and their flow properties are 
also discussed. 3 figures. M.W. 


MEECcH, F. B. The investigation of paper complaints. Proc. Tech. 
Section, Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 31, no. 3: 543-68 
(November, 1950); Paper Box Bag Maker: 100-2; 153-5; 191, 
193-4 (February-April, 1951). 


Since in the printing industry only a few of the larger firms have labora- 
tories, PATRA has to deal with more of the “trouble-shooting” side of the 
business than any other research association. So that the long-range investiga- 
tions would not be impaired, a special ‘enquiry laboratory” was established; 
however, the separation of the activities of the two sections is not absolutely 
rigid. A number of day-to-day problems of the laboratory are reviewed un- 
der the four major classes of complaints received: drying of inks, moisture 
expansion and misregister, picking and fluffing, and varnishing and corrosion; 
their solutions are discussed. Emphasis is placed on the fact that PATRA 
members include papermakers, printers, and inkmakers, and that an honest 
endeavor is made to put the blame where it belongs, without favoring any par- 
ticular side. In conclusion, a few special problems involving printing and 
paper or board are outlined. 3 tables, 12 figures, and 6 references. E.S. 


MEEcH, F. B. Present day printing processes and paper. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 5: 317-22, 327-32 (Feb. 1, 1951); 
Paper Market: 172-3 (December, 1950); 19-22; 48-50; 70-2 
(January-March, 1951). 


The author describes the fundamental characteristics of the various cur- 
rent printing processes, including letterpress, lithography, photogravure and 
its modifications, the Henderson and Dultgen processes, and two electrical 
processes, onset or electronography and xerography, in which the paper and 
printing plates are not brought into direct contact. The requirements of paper 
are discussed in relation to these processes, and methods of measurement are 
reviewed which have been proposed for evaluating smoothness, absorbency of 
paper and drying of inks, picking and fluffing, moisture stability, optical prop- 
erties, abrasiveness, compressibility, and tarnishing and fading of colored inks. 
Brief reference is also made to the peculiar requirements of heat-set and mois- 
ture-set letterpress, xerography, and electronography. Certain paper proper- 
ties can be accurately measured, and a fair estimate of their probable effect on 
the printed sheet made; in other cases only a comparison with a sample is 
possible. The necessity of matching the paper to the printing process and ink 
is largely occasioned by the fact that they come into contact in the conven- 
tional printing processes. In this respect, xerography and electronography may 
present a real challenge. 2 figures and 18 references. ELS. 


Morris, CHARLES V. Stocking paper in rolls poses many new 
problems. Paper & Paper Products 92, no. 14: 1, 20-1 (April 5, 
1951). 


Directions are given for the benefit of the seller and purchaser of paper 
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when changing from sheet-fed to web rotary presses. Because there are no 
established standards for paper in rolls, the paper must be fitted to the job 
and the selection determined by the speed of the press, the number of opera- 
tions which the paper must endure after printing, the type of ink, number of 
colors, the amount cf coverage, and desired results. Some of the specifications 
which an order should cover include: rolls with maximum diameter and 
limited number of splices, all unavoidable splices to be flagged, tightly wound 
rolls free from slitter dust, maximum weight required, allowance for at least 
5% spoilage, paper core information, and stipulation for rewound rolls when 
they are of a narrow width. All estimates should be carefully prepared, and 
nothing should be taken for granted, until an expert working knowledge of the 
different mill practices is obtained. 1 table. ES. 


TANNER, Paut. Newspaper ‘color printing. Am. Pressman 61, 
no. 5: 22, 24, 65-6; discussion : 66-8, 70 (April, 1951). 

Problems of the pressroom, including newspaper color, newsprint, photog- 
raphy, and the condition of the type, are discussed. Magazine quality of color 
printing is not possible at the top speeds at which newspapers are produced in 
black and white with the paper, ink, plates, and soft packing used at present. 
The running of color in daily newspapers is not impossible ; however, to ap- 
proach magazine-color quality, the lower speed and production of magazines 
must be accepted, which are far below the top production of the as og 


Terra, D. J. Fluorescent colors. Am. Ink Maker 29, no. 4: 36-8, 
40 ; discussion : 40, 67 (April, 1951). 

The two types of fluorescent materials which are in use in the graphic arts 
industry are: (1) those which give a fluorescent effect only when activated 
by a source of concentrated near-ultraviolet light, such as high-pressure and 
special low-pressure arc lamps and special low-pressure fluorescent tubes cov- 
ered with cobalt blue filters, or nickel blue tube-coating materials (“black 
light”), and (2) the type known as daylight fluorescent which glows in daylight 
and under ordinary artificial light as well as under black light. Best results are 
obtained in both cases when the materials are applied by dusting in powdered 
form on the printed sizing. The choice of paper is important, and a stock with a 
hard, smooth surface is necessary. Offset stock and other porous stocks are not 
satisfactory, unless they are spirit varnished prior to sizing and bronzing. The 
varnish used for coating must not contain wax. Press equipment, bronzing 
equipment, and the method of application are described. M.W. 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK—PLASTICS 


MoperN Ptastics. Printing on vinyl film. Modern Plastics 28, 
no. 8: 81-6, 189-90, 193-4, 196, 199 (April, 1951). 

A panel is presented in which six printing methods are discussed. The panel 
consists of the following articles: Riedel, Robert W. Printing boosts vinyl 
film sales, p. 81-3; King, William H. Unit-type gravure, p. 83-4; Allison, 
Bertram H. Drum-type gravure, p. 84-5; Bolton, William W. Surface print- 
ing, p. 85-6; Nathanson, Irwin B. Transfer printing, p. 86, 189-90; Whiting, 
Philip. Aniline printing, p. 190, 193-4; and Hicks, Frederic. Silk screen print- 
ing, p. 194, 196, 199, 13 illustrations. M.W. 


PULP AND PAPER—IMPURITIES 


ALFTHAN, PER-GORAN, Estimation of the sampling error in dirt 
control of pulp and paper resulting from the random distribution 
of the dirt specks. Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, no. 3: 53-6 
(March, 1951). [In Swedish ; English summary ] 
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Reference is made to the importance of the sampling error in the dirt con- 
trol of pulp and paper. A simple relation between the number m of the dirt 
specks in a representative sample from a homogeneous collective sample and 
the standard deviation o resulting from the sampling error is derived for a 
case where the number (and not the area) of the specks is counted, so that o 


equals Vm. The probability curve for the sampling error is compared with 


the normal curve p(t) and the measure of skewness as equals 1/Vm. The 
measure of kurtosis a equals 1/m-+ 3. For the normal curve, as equals 0, 
and a, equals 3; under these conditions, the curve is a good approximation of 
the above distribution, if m > 50. The sampling errors at different probabil- 
ity levels and different values of m are presented in tabular form. In another 
table are listed the necessary areas of the samples for obtaining a maximum 
relative sampling error of + 10% at different probability levels. To obtain 
arbitrary relative sampling errors (i.e., + 10k%), it is necessary to divide the 
values of the second table by &’; for instance, the values for the area must be 
multiplied by 100 to obtain a sampling error of + 1%. 2 tables and 4 ae 


erences. 
PULP STONES 


Watsu, E. P. Effect of pulpstone grit distribution on ground- 
wood quality control. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 76-81, 8 
(March, 1951). 


A comparison is made between the general performance, quality, and op- 
erating characteristics of artificial (Crystolon) single- (60 grit) and multiple- 
grit (average grit 69) pulpstones which have approximately the same grain 
(grit) size. For the particular newsprint operation in the mill with which the 
author is associated, it was found that the single-grit produces more pulp, 
freeness for freeness, and performs more uniformly than the multiple-grit 


type. Tests indicate that high-quality stock may be made on the principal 
types investigated. This investigation does not prove that single-grit stones 
always perform more satisfactorily than multiple-grit varieties, because many 
multiple-grit combinations are possible and only a few have been studied. 
However, from the experience gained to date, it would appear that single-grit 
stones are a step toward improved pulp quality. 8 tables, 9 diagrams, ae 6 


references. 
PURIFIED WOOD FIBER 


SHOGENJI, T., and Oxapa, H. Studies on the alkaline purifica- 
tion of unbleached sulfite pulp. J. Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp Paper 
Ind. 4, no. 6: 9-16 (December, 1950); 5, no. 1: 87 (February, 
1951). [In Japanese ; English abstract] 


A hot alkaline process for the refining of sulfite pulp was studied. Several 
24-gram samples of chlorinated pulp were refined in caustic soda solutions at 
5% consistency; the concentration of sodium hydroxide was varied (viz., 4, 
5, and 6%, based on the pulp), as was the temperature (80, 85, 90, 95, and 
100°C.) and time (two and four hours). The waste liquor was "subjected to 
potentiometric and conductometric titrations with 1 N solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid and sodium hydroxide. From the analytical results the distribu- 
tion of the original caustic soda was estimated—.e., the alkali which was 
combined with weak acidic organic matter in the liquor, the free alkali in the 
liquor, and the alkali retained in the residual fiber. The free organic acid was 
also estimated when the amount of soda was insufficient. The organic matter 
involved three organic acids whose dissociation constants were of the order 
of 10“, 10°, and 10-”, respectively. The quantity of organic matter dissolved 
in the waste liquor was also estimated, and its ratio to combined sodium was 
calculated; the ratio was approximately 4.5, and the mean equivalent weight 
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of organic matter was concluded to be 100-130. 6 tables and as a 


RADIOACTIVITY 


FEARNSIDE, K. The use of isotopes in the paper industry. Part 6. 
Isotopes as tracers. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 11: 736, 
738, 740 (March 15, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 488. 


Some applications of isotope tracer techniques in the paper industry are 
outlined (checking the uniformity of pigment distribution in a paper filled 
with titanium oxide with radioactive titanium oxide; measuring extremely 
thin coatings, such as gold, for which the beta gage cannot be used, with 
radioactive gold; checking the distribution of fibers in paper with radioactive 
iodine, cf. B.I.P.C. 21:577; and detecting the source of pollution in rivers 
into which several factories discharge their effluents with suitable = 


RAGS 


MANNING, CHARLES, From a consumer’s viewpoint. Paper Trade 
J. 132, no. 17: 16, 38 (April 27, 1951). 

Makers of rag papers are in the unfortunate position today of being forced 
to pay excessively high prices for their raw materials without being able to 
pass these costs on to the consumer because of the competition in the market 
from sulfite papers. The need for greater co-operation between the cotton rag 
dealers and the paper mills to work out a solution to the problem is a 


sized. : 
RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


HeErrENT, P., Lupk&, A., and JNorr, G. Filtration of viscose. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 5: 153-68 (March 15, 1951). [In 
English; German and Swedish summaries] 


The authors approached the problem of viscose filtration from the practical 
aspect by a consideration of the present theories as well as the numerous prac- 
tical experiences. The following internal and external factors were studied: 
the reproducibility of results and the influence of: the aging time of the 
alkali cellulose; cellulose and soda concentrations of the viscose; addition of 
titanium dioxide, Dicalite, and alkali cellulose to the viscose; concentration 
of the hemicellulose in the steeping liquor (when the pulp is added either as a 
slurry or in sheets) ; presence of hemicellulose in the caustic soda from pre- 
vious steepings; thickness of filter; type of filter material; the first material 
through which the viscose passes; the lattice supporting the filter cloth; the 
degree of ripening of the viscose; successive filtrations; the presence of iron 
in the viscose; and preliminary swelling (mercerizing) of the filter-cloth ma- 
terial. The data are shown in numerous tables and graphs. As a result of their 
studies the authors conclude that a single figure of the Kw type (of the Ger- 
man Fa-Chem-Fa standard method) is not sufficient to characterize all the 
factors involved and the probable efficiency of a particular filtration. They 
suggest the replacement of the straight line (the final part of the Kw curve) 
by a simple equation and claim that in this manner it is possible to separate 
that part of the flow which is caused by filter clogging from the part* which 
results from the rheological characteristics of the viscose. 18 tables, 20 fig- 
ures, and 8 references. ES. 


RESEARCH 


RIppELL, G. L. Searchlight on packaging research, Paper Box 
Bag Maker: 27-8 (January, 1951) ; PATRA’s research on paper 
and printing. Paper Market: 16-18, 22 (January, 1951). 
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Excerpts are given from the report of the director for the year 1949-50, 
ending in March. In the first reference, highlights of PATRA’s research in 
the packaging field, and in the second, studies dealing with paper and printing, 
are reviewed, 2 illustrations in the first reference. ES. 


RESIN, SYNTHETIC 


Van NEDERVEEN, G. Some applications of plastics in the paper 
industry. Mededeling van het Vezelinstituut T.N.O. no, 99: 34 p. 
+ 4 plates (1950); Tech. Bull. Tech. Section, Brit. Paper and 
Board Makers’ Assoc. 27, no. 10-12: 66-7 (October- December, 
1950). [In Dutch; English summary. Abstract in English] cf. 
B.I.P.C. 21 : 267. 

This is a more extensive discussion of the different applications of synthetic 
resins and plastics as adhesives and laminating, coating, sizing, and wet- 


strengthening agents, etc., in the paper and board industries than is presented 
in the previous reference. 1 table, 15 figures, and 64 references. 5. 


ROOFING FELTS 


Epce, J. V. Ruberoids newest roofing felt mill. Paper Trade J. 
132, no. 15: 34, 36-7, 46 (April 13, 1951). 

An illustrated description of the new felt mill of the Ruberoid Co. at Mo- 
bile, Ala., is given, which was constructed to complement the company’s ex- 
isting mill, which makes asbestos and asphalted felt-base shingles. Pine logs, 
rags, and waste paper are used as raw materials; the wood pulp is prepared in 
two Asplund Chemipulper-Defibrators. The one-vat felt machine was built by 
the Downingtown Manufacturing Co. The mill was designed for an output of 


50 tons per 24 hours ; however, after seven months of operation, an average of 
66 tons per day has been reached. 8 illustrations. ELS. 


SAFETY 
Bupceon, W. C. The management group’s function in a safety 
program. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 154, 158, 161 (March, 
1951). 


The author discusses the development of a good safety program which 
is based on the acceptance of responsibility by the management group, from 
the president to the first-line supervisors. Ei: 


Goutet, E. R. What I consider an ideal woods accident preven- 
tion program. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 108-10, 113 
(March, 1951). 

Directions and useful suggestions are given. E.S. 

Tuten, Arvin. Did I cause the accident? Southern Pulp Paper 
Mantf. 14, no. 4: 18, 24 (April, 1951). 


The responsibility and potentialities of the supervisor (foreman or super- 
intendent) in the field of accident prevention are stressed. ES. 


SEMI-CHEMICAL PULPING PROCESS 


Sawapa, H. Neutral sulfite semichemical pulping of Cinnamo- 
mum camphora, J. Japan. Tech. Assoc. Pulp Paper Ind. 4, no. 
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6: 22-7 (December, 1950) ; 5, no. 1: 87-8 (February, 1951). [In 
Japanese ; English abstract] 


An investigation of the semichemical pulping of camphorwood by the 
neutral sulfite process included tests on the impregnation of chips with cook- 
ing liquor; a study of the action of a buffering agent (e.g., sodium carbonate) 
on the chips ; the determination of the relation between changes in the 
quantity of added chemical and the quantity of recoverable sodium sulfite 
by the side relief of the cooking liquor; and the measurement of pulp prop- 
erties (i.e., color and strength). The most satisfactory results were obtained 
by the following procedure: 20% of sodium sulfite and 0-1% of sodium 
carbonate were added to the ovendry chips, and 5-6% of sodium sulfite was 
recovered after impregnation at 120°C. for one hour; the chips were then 
cooked at 170°C. for three hours. The resultant crude pulp yield was as high 
as 70%. The consumption of sodium sulfite varied from 11 to 13%. (All 
percentages given above are based on the quantity of chips charged.) The 
resulting pulp was suitable for use in the manufacture (in mixture with 
other pulps) of a medium-grade wrapping paper. 3 tables, 4 figures, and 12 
references. E.G.S. 


Wricut, C.E. St. Joe increases pulp yield by hot stock refining. 
Paper Trade J. 132, no. 14: 24, 26 (April 6, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
21: 579. 


This is essentially the same as the previous reference. 3 illustrations. 


SETUP BOXES 


U. S. FeperaL TRADE CoMMISSION. Setup paper box manu- 
facturers approve proposed trade practice regulations. Boxboard 


Containers 69, no. 700: 56, 59-61 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 
801. 


At a meeting of setup box manufacturers and representatives of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a series of suggested trade practice regulations for 
the setup box industry were reviewed. The text of the rules is given. M.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Anon, Two A. O. Smith paperboard packages. Fibre Containers 
36, no. 3: 46, 51-2 (March, 1951). 


Two examples of paperboard usage by a company in the heavy manufac- 
turing field are described. The one involves the packaging of electrodes in 
all-kraft corrugated boxes tied with wire in a diamond-shaped tie around 
all corners of each box; the boxes are then stacked on wooden pallets in an 
interlocked pattern with straight corners, usually seven layers high. For 
shipping on pallets, a dab of glue is placed on each box when it is loaded, 
and no shifting during transit has been reported with these unstrapped loads. 
The second usage involves the packaging of frit (glass in coarse granular 
form) in multiwall paper bags shipped in glued loads on paperboard pallets. 
5 illustrations. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—EXPORT PACKAGING 


BritisH Prastics, Packaging plastics for export. Brit, Plastics 
24, no. 262: 84-8 (March, 1951). 


Some of the factors which must be considered in packaging plastics for 
export include the properties of the plastic material, the cost of proper 
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packaging, the hazards of transport, unloading and storage conditions, and 
import and customs regulations. Different packaging procedures (including 
polyethylene-lined metal containers and textile bags, multiwall paper bags, 
fiberboard kegs, fiberboard drums with waterproof liners, etc.) for various 
types of plastics are described with these factors in view. 10 —* 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


Scunerper, E. S. Liquids in film-lined fibre. Modern Packaging 
24, no. 8: 181-5 (April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 422. 


Recently a suitable container, developed, but not sold, by Rohm & Haas, 
for shipping nonflammable, noncorrosive liquids, which involve the use of a 
fiber drum, has become available. The component part of the FPEB (fiber- 
plastic-envelope-boot) include: (1) a 55-gal. Leverpak drum of special con- 
struction, (2) a separate polyethylene envelope, (3) a “boot” made of a spe- 
cial grade of X-Crepe paper, and (4) a separate polyethylene disk. The 
FPEB drum is assembled by mandreling, and the procedure is illustrated. The 
development of the drum and various factors which had to be considered are 
reviewed. Polyethylene was chosen because it does not require a plasticizer, 
is light in weight, yet tough, stable, nontoxic, odorless, tasteless, and chemi- 
cally inert. It has been found to be successful for transporting various liquids, 
although at present it is not successful for products which require refrigera- 
tion. 12 illustrations. M.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Anon. Proposed emergency rule. Fibre Containers 36, no. 3: 
52 (March, 1951). 


The text of the proposed Rule 52 for the present emergency period is 
presented, which would relieve the rails of liability for loss or damage claims 
on shipments (by permit) in boxes or other containers not conforming with 
the Consolidated Freight Classification. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—PALLETIZING 


Matcoitmson, J. D. The power pack. Modern Packaging 24, 
no. 8: 176-8 (April, 1951). 

The most recent development in the packaging of heavy items for freight 
shipments is the palletized power package which has been designed to carry 
loads up to about 4000 pounds. These packages are oversized corrugated con- 
tainers, often fitted with standard interior packing, and have, as an integral 
part of the unit, expendable corrugated posts which form an elevated plat- 
form or pallet to permit access of the lift-fork trucks. The average over- 
all size of the package is usually a four-foot cube. However, many varia- 
tions, some of which are illustrated, occur in the make-up of the packages, 
but in all cases a saving in critical materials, in manpower, and in idle 
freight-car time results from their use. 6 illustrations. M.W. 


PACKAGING Parabe. Authoritative answers to typical packaging 
questions. Packaging Parade 19, no. 218: 117-20; no. 219: 81-5 
(March, April, 1951). 

In a series of questions and answers, a round-table discussion by repre- 
sentatives of the Midwest Materials Handling Society is summarized. The 
topics discussed include: (1) unitizing or bundling for shipment, (2) unitiz- 
ing products for handling on skids or pallets, and (3) steel strapping meth- 

for bracing carload shipments. 4 illustrations. M.W. 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


Zusi, CHARLES J. Commercial laboratory testing. Tappi 34, no. 
4: 52A; discussion: 54A (April, 1951); Fibre Containers 36, 
no, 4: 76, 78 (April, 1951). 


The regular testing program of Container Laboratories, Inc., with testing 
equipment in New York, San Francisco, and Chicago, for members of the 
Weatherproof Fibre Box Group is described. The tests used are caliper of 
facings, normal bursting strength, bursting strength after 24-hour immersion, 
separation of plies after immersion, and wet-drop tests; all tests are made in 
accordance with Joint Army-Navy Specification JAN-P- 108 and its amend- 
ments. Each run of weatherproof boxes or, if the run is long, each 20,000 
boxes made, is sampled and tested. The data so obtained enable manufacturers 
to correct defects at once and to determine quickly those changes or modifica- 
tions in processes which will result in improved quality. E.S. 


Zusi, CHARLES J. Corrugated box testing and quality. Fibre 
Containers 36, no. 3: 82-3 (March, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 453. 


The kinds of tests to be made on shipping containers depend upon the 
purpose of the check; there is no universal program of corrugated box test- 
ing which can be applied to all series of tests. The program must be de- 
signed to suit the purposes for which the tests are to be made. Since the 
problems of the boxmaker and user are different, their testing programs 
involve different tests, an outline of which is given. The importance of ap- 
propriate testing machines in good order and operated by competent tech- 
nicians is emphasized. Sampling must be adequate and truly representative ; 
the results must be interpreted by trained engineers. Sound quality check 
tests will result only if certain fundamental principles are followed. ES. 


SPECTROSCOPY, INFRARED 


Marron, T. U., and Cuamsers, T. S. Infrared spectrometry in 
graphic arts, Anal. Chem. 23, no. 4: 548-50 (April, 1951). 


The contributions of infrared spectrometry to the graphic-arts industry are 
discussed, and illustrations from the complex problems which arise in the 
development and production of coated papers, inks, stencils, and accessories 
of the mimeograph process are presented. Examples are selected for wide 
interest in raw-material control, process control, methods development, prod- 
uct analysis, and general laboratory research. Aspects of research manage- 
ment and simplification of instrumentation which increase the benefits from 
infrared techniques are mentioned. 4 figures. M.W. 


STARCH 


Hosson, P. N., Pirt, S. J.. WHELAN, W. J., and Peat, Stan- 
LEY. The enzymic synthesis and degradation of starch. Part XIII. 
Improved methods for the fractionation of potato starch. J. Chem. 
Soc. : 801-3 (March, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 581-2. 


A modification and improvement of the published methods for the prepara- 
tion of the two starch components, amylose and amylopectin, are described. 
Amylose is prepared by a combination of the methods using aluminum 
hydroxide and thymol (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 806), and amylopectin by further 
fractionation with methanol of amylopectin prepared by the thymol method. 
Properties of typical preparations of these components are described. E.S. 


Sniper, H. Starch and starch derivatives and their applications 
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in the textile and paper industries. Svensk Papperstidn, 54, no. 5: 
173-7 (March 15, 1951). [In Swedish] 

Following a brief discussion of the structure and constitution of starch, 
possible modifications and applications of starch derivatives in the textile 
and paper industries are outlined. 1 figure and 2 references. ES. 


Wotrr, Ivan A., Davis, H. A., CLusKEy, J. E., GuNpRuM, L. J., 
and Rist, Cart E. Preparation of films from amylose. Ind. Eng. 
Chem, 43, no. 4: 915-19 (April, 1951). 


To evaluate the potential utility of self-supporting films from amylose, 
the linear starch fraction, techniques were devised for the laboratory prepara- 
tion and testing of such films. The physical characteristics, chemical resist- 
ance, and mechanical properties of the films were studied, including the rela- 
tion of properties to film thickness, varying amounts of added amylopectin, 
molecular size of the amylose, heat treatment, and amounts of glycerol added 
as plasticizer. The general mechanical behavior of the films is good; most 
values of their properties lie within the range of common plastic films, In- 
dustrial applications can be expected if economical means are found for 
obtaining amylose either by starch fractionation or from starches of high 
amylose content. Amylose film should find unique applications in the food 
and pharmaceutical fields based on its digestibility and breakdown to sugars 
absorbable in the animal body. 3 tables, 2 figures, and 16 references. ES. 


Wotrr, Ivan A., Otps, Davip W., and Hisert, G. E. Triesters 
of corn starch, amylose and amlyopectin; properties. Ind. Eng. 
Chem, 43, no. 4: 911-14 (April, 1951). 


A preferred approach to the discovery of industrial uses for triesters of 
cornstarch, corn amylose, and amylopectin is the detailed study of the prop- 
erties of such esters and of products derived therefrom. Applications can 
then be sought where the need exists for materials having such properties. In 
the present work on these triesters the melting ranges, plastic properties, 
viscosities, x-ray diffraction patterns, film characteristics, and possible uses 
as lacquer- -type protective coatings were investigated and are reported in 
some detail. The amylose esters resemble the esters of cellulose in many 
respects and appear to merit consideration if the economic availability of the 
linear starch fraction can be achieved. 3 tables, 6 figures, and 11 ~— 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


SHELDON, F. R. Groundwood bleaching variables; a statistical 
approach, Tappi 34, no. 4: 163-6 ( April, 1951). 

The bleaching of groundwood pulp with hydrogen peroxide is cited as an 
example of a complex system with which statistical methods can be used to 
advantage. A short outline is given of the many variables believed to be 
important in peroxide bleaching. The interdependence of these variables is 
indicated, and statistical tools for estimating the importance of the variables 
and their interactions are discussed. It is suggested that a combination of two 
statistical methods, i.e., factorial experimentation and correlation analysis, 
can be used to increase bleach plant efficiency by providing a means to a 
more thorough understanding of the bleaching process. An example of sim- 
ple correlation is given, without computation, and an indication made as to 
how correlation analysis can be applied to more complex systems, Pre- 
liminary steps in the variance analysis of a simple factorial experiment serve 
to show how this technique reveals significant interactions between variables. 
Confounded and fractionally replicated arrangements are described briefly 
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in their relation to lightening the work load of many factorial experiments. 
It is concluded that the proper application of statistical procedures should 
materially assist the operation of the process. 3 tables, 1 figure, and 7 [og 
ences. ES. 


Tout, A. F. Some practical uses of statistical methods. Proc. 
Tech. Section, Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc, 31, no. 3: 
517-41 (November, 1950). 

The author reviews some useful statistical techniques (mean and standard 
deviation; F, u, and ¢ tests; regression analysis; correlation; variance analy- 
sis; sequential analysis ; and multiple factor analysis) ; examples of their 
application are given. 6 tables, 8 figures, and 14 references. ES: 


Vosters, H. L. Application of some statistical methods to the 
viscose process. I. Svensk Papperstidn. 54, no. 6: 201-4 (March 
31, 1951). [In English; German and Swedish summaries] 

The author describes the application of three different formulations of 
significance tests (¢ tests) to problems arising in the viscose industry. 4 
tables and 7 references. E.S. 


STEAM POWER 


Byrne, Hucu J. Formula for paper-mill power economy. Power 
95, no. 4:71-4 (April, 1951). 

An illustrated description is given of the equipment installed in the steam- 
power plant of Fibreboard Products Inc. at East Antioch, Calif. Steam is 
generated by two high-pressure, gas- and oil-fired units and a black-liquor 
recovery furnace, and power by two double, automatic, condensing turbines, 
and a single, automatic, noncondensing turbine. A list of the principal equip- 
ment is appended. 1 flowsheet and 6 illustrations. ES. 


STEAM TURBINES 


WitiiaMs, A. E. Steam and power production in paper making. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 135, no. 12: 841-4, 849 (March 22, 
1951). 


The author discusses methods for producing steam and electric power 
economically in a paper mill through the installation of special turbines. Con- 
sideration is given to back-pressure and bleeder turbines, and combinations of 
two back-pressure turbines in series or double bleeder turbines supplying 
process steam at two different pressures. Examples of installations are in- 
cluded. 4 illustrations. EA: 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Moore, C. S. Storage batteries can be dangerous. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 113 (March, 1951). 
Reference is made to the explosion hazards resulting from the presence of 


hydrogen gas in discharged batteries and the precautions which must be 
taken when a battery is being charged or has recently been charged. _ E.S. 


VauGHAN, J. E. How Ohio Boxboard maintains 195 industrial 
truck batteries. Paper Trade J. 132, no, 17: 18-19 (April 27, 
1951). 
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In order to keep a fleet of 65 trucks operating continuously throughout 
three shifts at the Ohio Boxboard Co., 195 batteries must be carefully main- 
tained. The procedure used to charge the batteries and keep accurate records 
of their service is described. 7 figures. M.W. 


STRAW 


Tass, C. B. Straw pulp—its production & uses. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 135, no. 7: 436, 438, 440 (Feb. 15, 1951). 


The author describes the best uses for straw pulp, including banks and 
bonds, printing papers, glassine, corrugating paper, and imitation kraft. The 
range is rather wide, although not as wide as that of wood pulp; at present 
there is no appreciable difference in the properties of the grades of straw 
pulp available. The characteristics of bleached straw pulp are good strength, 
moderate color, rigidity, and a tendency to hardness; it makes a closed sheet 
with good appearance and look-through with a minimum of beating. Strength 
data on straw pulps are presented in two tables; the one gives strength 
properties of various European straw pulps prepared by the monosulfite, 
sulfate, Celdecor-Pomilio, and soda processes. In the second, a comparison 
of straw papers with wood and rag papers is made. If the price of esparto 
grass rises much further, it will be possible to produce a ton of fine bleached 
straw pulp for less than it costs to buy a ton of esparto grass. 2 / 


STREAM POLLUTION 


THorNTON, H. A., and Moore, J. R. Adsorbents in waste water 
treatment—dye adsorption and recovery studies. Sewage Ind. 
Wastes 23, no. 4: 497-504 (April, 1951). 

The results of a laboratory investigation of the dye-adsorbing properties 
of fuller’s earth and activated bauxite, and their effectiveness in adsorbing 
dyes from waste water to prevent stream pollution is presented. The adsorp- 
tion characteristics of a number of typical dyes in aqueous solution were also 
determined. Activated bauxite does not break down in water and is in 
general a better adsorbent than fuller’s earth for dyes. However, fuller’s 
earth shows a high capacity for adsorption of some dyes, breaks down only 
slightly in water, and in view of its low cost, shows considerable promise 
as an absorbent in waste-water treatment. It was found that the economical 
adsorption of dyes would require the regeneration of the adsorbent, either by 
burning or by means of solvents or salt solutions. Results indicate that further 
study of dye and similar waste treatment using inexpensive adsorbents is 
justified. 5 tables, 4 figures, and 5 references. M.W. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


BarBer, WM. R. A worm’s-eye view of the sulfite waste liquor 
corey Paper Trade J. 132, no. 14: 16, 18, 20, 22-3 (April 6, 
1). 


The author reviews the various features of the sulfite waste liquor problem 
and the factors which must be considered in working out a solution. Some 
possible remedial measures are described, and some of the by-products which 
may be recovered are mentioned. 55 footnotes. M.W. 


SULFUR 


ARIES, Ropert S., and Cziner, R. M. Solution of Canada’s 
sulphur shortage. Can. Chem. Process Inds. 35, no. 4: 291-5 (April, 
1951) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 52, no. 4: 70-2 (March, 1951). 
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Following a review of the current sulfur supply situation in which the 
dependence of Canadian chemical industry and especially the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry on imports from the United States is emphasized, a survey 
of technical and economic aspects of the production of sulfur and sulfur 
derivatives from pyrites is presented. Possible commercial methods for 
producing sulfuric acid, liquid sulfur dioxide, and elemental sulfur are 
described. Some production of by-product sulfur has been carried on by the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., and Noranda Mines Ltd. is reported 
to operate a 30-ton/day pilot plant for ‘the production of sulfur from — 
and is making plans for a commercial plant. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
producing sulfur dioxide and sulfuric acid from pyritic nickel ore. A rer a 
cally successful pilot plant for making liquid sulfur dioxide has been op- 
erated, and the sulfur dioxide produced has been successfully used by the 
Mission Mill of Abitibi Power and Paper Co. for the production of cooking 
acid (see also Chem. Inds. Week 68, no. 19: 11 [May 26, 1951]). 3 —— 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Sulphur. Chem. Eng. 58, no. 4: 265-7 
(April, 1951). 

In spite of a production in 1950 of 5,200,000 long tons of sulfur by the 
Frasch process, the U. S. above-ground reserves have fallen off sharply. In 
the past, sizable quantities of sulfur have been exported, but NPA regulations 
have reduced considerably the amount of sulfur exports. The most important 
factor in the current shortage of sulfur is the increased use of sulfuric acid, 
the greatest source of which is Frasch-mined sulfur. Development of new 
sources of sulfur dioxide, e.g., gases from the smelting of metal sulfide ores, 
sour natural gas, and pyrites, ‘will do much to increase the supply of sulfur. 
Another important factor in relieving the sulfur shortage should be the new 
process of the Chemical Construction Co. for the recovery of sulfur from 
low-grade ores (cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 498-9). 2 tables and 3 figures. .W. 


_ CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK. What’s ahead for sulfur. Chem. 
Inds. Week 68, no. 15: 9-10 (April 28, 1951). 


A review of some of the new attempts by industry to supplement the pres- 
ent inadequate supply of sulfur is presented. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


THe Dorr Company. Another way to get sulphur dioxide. 
Chem. Eng. 58, no. 4: 186 (April, 1951) ; Chem. Inds. Week 68, 
no. 12: 22 (April 7, 1951) ; Pulp & Paper 25, no. 5: 52, 54 (May, 
1951). 

Either unground pyrite or pyrrhotite flotation concentrate, or massive pyrite 
or pyrrhotite crushed to pass approximately a 14-mesh screen may be self- 
roasted in a FluoSolids roaster for the production of sulfur dioxide. A Fluo- 
Solids reactor or roaster is a modification of the equipment evolved by the 
Standard Oil Development Co. for fluid catalytic cracking of hydrocarbons. 
Lower investment and operating costs than with conventional methods are 
claimed. When roasting 48% sulfur pyrite at 1652°F. with a minimum of 
excess air, gas strengths up to 14-15% sulfur dioxide are ee ga 


tration. 


Duecker, W. W., and Eppy, E. W. The sulphur situation. 
Tappi 34, no. 4: 82A, 84A, 86A (April, 1951); Can. Pulp Paper 
Ind. 4, no. 4: 8-9, 34 (April, 1951); Am. Paper Converter 25, 
no. 3: 12, 38, 40, 42 (March, 1951). 

The Canadian and United States sulfur-consuming industries have been 


operating at abnormally high levels continuously for 10 years. Record brim- 
stone requirements have caused a shortage of cheap sulfur, but actually there 
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is no shortage of sulfur, if the discarded tonnage of pyrite and pyrrhotite 
from metal mines and other untapped sources are taken into consideration. 
The increased price of sulfur should make the conversion of a plant from 
brimstone to pyrites or the construction of facilities for the production of 
sulfur from hydrogen sulfide or other sulfides much more attractive; how- 
ever, it will take time before new units become productive. Two factors will 
determine future sulfur supplies: the future rate of operations of sulfur- 
consuming industries and the extent to which higher-cost sulfur becomes 
available. Any change to normal or near-normal level would make sulfur 
plentiful again. E 


Texas GutF SuLPHuR Co, Converter gets sulphur from sour 
gas. Chem. Eng. 58, no. 4: 181 (April, 1951). 


The first volume production of sulfur—over 300 long tons/day—from sour 
natural gas is being carried on by Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. at Worland, Wyo. 
The plant consists of two main units: the monoethanolamine absorption unit 
for removing hydrogen sulfide from sour natural gas, and the catalytic unit 
for converting hydrogen sulfide to sulfur. Bauxite is used as a catalyst to 
react hydrogen sulfide with sulfur dioxide to produce water and elemental 
sulfur. Sulfur recovery is virtually complete, and the sweet natural gas is 
made available for domestic and industrial use in the area. Reserves of sul- 
fur at Worland are estimated to exceed 3 million long tons, and at the present 
rate of production the field may last over 25 years. 2 illustrations. ©.M.W. 


SWELLING AND HYDRATION 


Barkas, W. W. The swelling and shrinking of papermaking 
fibres. Proc. Tech. Section, Brit. Paper and Board Makers’ Assoc. 


31, no. 3: 463-76; discussion: 477-97 (November, 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 21: 354-5. 

The factors involved in the swelling of cellulose fibers by water are re- 
viewed; the phenomena of molecular and capillary sorption and desorption 
are discussed. The fundamental importance to papermaking of the water-fiber 
relation is stressed. 2 tables and 6 figures. J.0.T. 


Preston, J. M., Nimxar, M. V., and Gunpavpa, S. P. Capil- 
lary and imbibed water in assemblies of moist fibres. J. Textile 
Inst. 42, no. 2: T79-90 (February, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 125. 


The effect of varying the surface tension, the contact angle, the centrifugal 
field, and the denier of fibers was studied in relation to capillary and imbibed 
water in moist fibers. The fibers on which the study was made include: glass, 
various types of viscose, cellulose and cellulose acetate, nylon, Vinyon, Orlon, 
Terylene, and casein. The study shows that in measuring the weight swelling 
of fibers with the centrifuge, a value is obtained which includes both the im- 
bibed and capillary water, and that the latter is an appreciable fraction of the 
whole. 4 tables, 7 figures, and 23 references. M.W. 


TALL OIL 


BALL, FRANK J., and VARDELL, WILLIAM G. Spectrophotometric 
analysis of tall oil rosin acids. J. ‘Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 28, no. 4: 
137-41 (April, 1951). 


The authors describe an investigation of the abietic-type acids in whole and 
distilled tall oil, crystallized rosin acids from distilled tall oil, and acid-refined 
tall oil. The Harris and Sanderson spectrophotometric method was used. Re- 
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sults indicate that about half of the rosin acids in whole and distilled tall oil 
consist of abietic and neoabietic acids, as distinguished from hydroabietic 
acids, dehydroabietic acid, and the pimaric acids. In this respect the tall oil 
rosin acids are similar to those from gum or wood rosin. The rosin acids 
crystallized from tall oil contained the highest percentage of abietic acid, but 
the sum of abietic and neoabietic acids was only slightly higher. The rosin 
acids from acid-refined tall oil contained appreciably less abietic and neo- 
abietic acid than the others. Before spectrophotometric analysis the rosin acids 
were isolated from the tall oils in about 95% yield by cyclohexylamine pre- 
cipitation. 3 tables, 2 figures, and 28 references. M.W. 


GABRIELSON, CARL Otor, The composition of tall oil and its 
distillation products. Iva 21, no. 4: 162-84 (1950). [In English] 


A critical literature survey of the composition of tall oil is presented, di- 
vided into three sections. The first deals with the composition of the extrac- 
tives in the wood, the second with the composition and properties of crude 
tall oil, and the third with the composition of refined tall oils and tall oil- 
distillation products. The various chemical changes in these materials during 
the pulping of wood, the treatment of tall oil skimmings with acid, and the 
distillation of crude tall oil are also covered. In a few instances, the literature 
data have been supplemented with results from the author’s own experience. 
The survey shows that the main fraction of the fatty acids does not change 
in the conversion from wood to tall oii distillation products, whereas the rosin 
acids are isomerized and decomposed to a considerable extent. Most of the 
unsaponifiables are either bound as esters or decomposed in the processes; 
they are not obtained in free, marketable form by the ordinary, industrial 
methods. 17 tables, 2 figures, and 106 references. F.E.B. 


TANNINS 


Greaves, C. Canadian wood bark as a source of tannin. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 52, no, 4: 118, 121-2 (March, 1951). 


The Canadian leather industry depends at present almost exclusively upon 
imported tannin extracts, although sufficient bark (eastern and western hem- 
lock, spruce, and Douglas-fir bark) is available in Canada from which more 
than the country’s requirements could be prepared. The problems are discussed 
which a Canadian tannin industry from native bark would involve. In addi- 
tion, sulfite waste-liquor extracts could be employed, or the lignosulfonic 
acids from sulfite waste liquor used in the production of synthetic — 

E. 


ULTRASONICS 


GRALEN, Nits, and Bere, Stic. Treatment of wood with ultra- 
sonic waves. J. Polymer Sci. 6, no. 4: 503-7 (April, 1951). [In 
English] 

The treatment of wood with ultrasonic waves results in the disintegration 
of the biostructure of the wood and the splitting of the bonds between lignin 
and cellulose or other carbohydrates. It is possible that the bonds of the cel- 
lulose molecule are split simultaneously ; however, this occurs to a lesser ex- 
tent or at a slower rate. After ultrasonic treatment, about 50% of the wood 
can be dissolved in cuprammonium. The dissolved carbohydrate material con- 
sists of two principal components with different sedimentation constants ; they 
are approximately classified as the cellulose and hemicellulose of the wood. 1 
table, 1 figure, and 12 references. ES. 


Penn, W. S. Ultrasonics, a new tool. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
135, no. 8: 537-40 (Feb. 22, 1951). 
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The author describes briefly the production of ultrasonic waves, their prop- 
erties, and practical applications. Possible uses in the pulp and paper industry 
are mentioned, such as materials testing, the production of colloids, the ac- 
celeration of chemical reactions, the polymerization of monomers, the deg- 
radation of polymers (including cellulose), the measurement of physical 
constants, the coagulation of aerosols, and the destruction of bacteria. 15 ref- 
erences. ES. 


VISCOSITY 


THICKENS, R. W. Capacitance-change viscometer. Electronics 
24, no. 4: 116-17 (April, 1951). 

An electrical method for measuring the relative viscosity of dielectric fluids 
by means of a capacitance-change timer and a modified, reversed Wagner- 
type cup-and-ball viscometer is described. The cup, fluid, and ball form a 
variable capacitance in the tank circuit of a Hartley oscillator whose fre- 
quency at a cup-and-ball spacing of 0.005 inch is passed by one tuned circuit 
and whose frequency at a 0.003-inch spacing is passed by a second. These 
passed frequencies start and stop a clock graduated to 0.01 second through a 
modified Eccles-Jordan circuit which uses low (5000 ohms) plate resistances 
and responds to half sine waves. The device could be adapted as a limit indi- 
cator. 3 figures and 1 reference. K.W.H. 


WATER AND WATER TREATMENT 


Cooke, Morris L. A water policy for the American people. 
Paper Trade J. 132, no. 13: 25-6, 28, 30, 36-7 (March 30, 1951). 


In a series of recommendations the outline of policy which was proposed in 
the Summary of Recommendations of the President’s Water Resources Policy 


Commission is presented. The recommendations concern program planning, 
evaluation, financing programs, water resources management, water supply, 
pollution control, waterway transportation, hydroelectric power, and fish, wild- 
life, and recreation. Government-sponsored research programs aimed at the 
expansion of available water supplies is also suggested. M.W. 


WATER-MARKS 


KaZMEIER, AUGUST WILHELM, An outline of the regional de- 
velopment of watermark research. Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 25: 25-30 
(1950). [In German] 


The author discusses the available publications on watermarks and collec- 
tions of watermarks issued in different countries of Europe and America. The 
Swiss investigator Briquet (1839-1918) was probably the first one to attempt 
a bibliography of watermark literature. Alfred Schulte estimated that the 
number of watermarks in use in German mills alone up to the year 1800 
amounted to about 200,000, and for entire Europe to about one million. The 
recording of this material in print is out of the question; registration of 
watermarks can only be attempted by a central archive in which the infor- 
mation is deposited. ES. 


WHITE WATER 
Barry, ALLEN I. Diffused air floats particles for waste disposal. 
Chem. Eng. 58, no. 4: 107-10 (April, 1951). 


A method for dispersing tiny air bubbles in waste effluents to make possible 
the recovery of difficultly settled solids and immiscible liquids has been de- 
veloped. The process consists of the following steps: chemical treatment, 
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aeration, flocculation, flotation, effluent overflow, and solids collection. Pilot 
plants were installed on actual waste-producing operations of various indus- 
tries, including paperboard-mill wastes, toilet-tissue mill wastes, and paper- 
mill white water. The results of the tests carried out are given and- indicate 
the effectiveness of the treatment in these and other cases. A full-scale instal- 
lation is being made at the Fitchburg Paper Co. to clarify the white water 
discharged from one of the Fourdrinier machines. The pilot-plant unit showed 
better than 99% recovery on this waste. 1 table, 4 illustrations, and 1 flow 
diagram. M.W. 
WooD 


Everest, D. C. Role of pulpwood in mobilization. Fibre Con- 
tainers 36, no. 3: 24, 26, 31 (March, 1951) ; Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf. 14, no. 4: 34, 36, 40 (April, 1951) ; Am. Paper Converter 
25, no. 3: 12, 52-3 (March, 1951) ; Am. Printer 132, no. 3: 34, 64 
(March, 1951). [The last two references are abridgments | 

The author discusses the vital role of pulp and its products in the national 


economy and the mobilization program and the possibilities for providing the 
industry with the required wood. ELS. 


WOOD—CHEMISTRY 


Wise, Louis E., RitreENHousE, RutH C., and Garcia, Con- 
SUELO. Chemical composition of eight tropical woods as indicated 
by proximate analysis. Tappi 34, no. 4: 185-8 (April, 1951). 


In co-operation with the Office of Naval Research, eight of the tropical 
woods whose physical properties had been studied at the Yale University 
School of Forestry, were subjected to a quantitative chemical analysis. The 
woods were Tabebuia guayacan, Pseudosamanea guachapele, Ocotea rubra, 
Manilkara bidentata (from Puerto Rico), Manilkara bidentata (from Suri- 
nam), Cordia alliodora, Hymenaea courbaril, and Licaria cayennensis. After 
a series of qualitative studies and of orienting experiments to determine opti- 
mum conditions for analysis, the following quantitative determinations were 
made: ash, nitrogen, acetyl, uronic anhydride, pentosans (as xylan), tannins, 
total extractives, methoxyl (both on the original wood and extractive-free 
wood), lignin (and methoxy] in lignin), hemicelluloses, and a-cellulose (cor- 
rected for ash, lignin, uronic anhydride, and xylan). Summations were made, 
using two different methods of approach. In general the tropical woods are 
higher in lignin, and lower in pentosans and acetyl than are the native hard- 
woods. 3 tables and 7 references. E.S. 


WOOD—EXTRACTIVES 


Cook, J. W., RapHaet, R. A., and Scott, A. I. Tropolones. 
Part II. The synthesis of a-, B-, and y-thujaplicins. J. Chem. Soc. : 
695-8 (March, 1951). 


Th successful synthesis of a-, B-, and y-thujaplicins from 2- and 4-iso- 
propylcycloheptanones is described. ES. 


WOOD—MOISTURE 
CHRISTIANSEN, Rotr. The moistening of wood for grinding. 
Paper and Timber (Finland) 33, no. 3: 60-2, 64 (March, 1951). 
[In Swedish; English summary] 


At the Warkaus mills in Finland, the wood for the sulfite mill is delivered 
by rail, whereas the wood for the groundwood mills is floated in bundles of 
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16 to 20 cu. m. a distance of about 100 km. The moisture content of the 
floated wood constitutes from 10 to 60% of the total weight of the wood; 
the variations in moisture content depend principally on the location of the 
logs in the bundles. Those above water level contain on the average 20 to 25% 
moisture, and the logs under water 50 to 55%. To eliminate these variations, 
a bundle-turning machine has been developed. The machine (which is pat- 
ented) has a capacity of approximately 100 bundles per eight hours and re- 
quires the services of three men. After soaking for three or four weeks, the 
lowest moisture content of 15% rises to about 25%, and the section of the 
bundle above water dries about 10%. This adjustment of the moisture content 
has made it possible for the groundwood mill to maintain a uniform quality 
of the pulp, while the strength at different freeness values increased simul- 
taneously. It has been found that pulp soaked in this manner dries rapidly 
after the bundles have been turned under dry weather conditions. To reduce 
this evaporation, water guns for spraying have been installed in the pond 
where the bundles are floated after turning. The drying of pulpwood on land 
was found to be insignificant during the late fall and winter; if the wood is 
not removed from the water until late in September, spraying is not necessary 
until April and May, when the average moisture content decreases rapidly by 
3 to 5%. 3 figures. E.S. 


WOOD OPERATIONS 


Pup & Paper. How Southern Kraft does it. Part II. A visit to 
Georgia and Florida operations. Pulp & Paper 25, no. 4: 82, 84, 86 
(April, 1951) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 590. 


The organization of the woods operations for the kraft board mill at 
Panama City, Fla., and the woodlands division with headquarters at Waycross 
in southeast Georgia are described. 8 illustrations. E.S. 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


NortH Star TIMBER CoMPANY, Duluth, Minn, Gets timber 
moved .. . hydraulic loader and dray mounted arch. Lake States 
Timber Digest 5, no. 6: 1 (April, 1951). 

Two new devices which will facilitate the handling of pulpwood are de- 
scribed. The tractor-mounted hydraulic pulpwood loader has a one-quarter 
cord capacity and can be mounted on any tractor of 30 h.p. or over. The com- 
pany has also developed a dray-mounted arch which will transport more than 
a cord of pulpwood per trip; it can be built very inexpensively and will be 
of value to both large and small operators. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


WOOD WASTE 


GraNnuM, Hans. Sawdust and shavings as thermal insulation in 
buildings. Norsk Skogind. 5, no. 2: 55-9 (February, 1951). [In 
Norwegian ; English summary] 


The utilization of sawdust and shavings in thermal building insulation is 
reviewed. Although this method has been applied successfully in Sweden and 
Finland, and in certain country districts in Norway, it has not been approved 
as an insulation for houses in towns and suburban areas, where the Norwe- 
gian building code is in force. Sawdust and shavings, however, when correctly 
applied, have very good insulating properties, and experience has shown that 
they do not possess any hygienic or fire-hazard disadvantages which render 
them unfit for this purpose. Compared with the conventional methods of 
house design, these materials offer much improvement in thermal efficiency, 
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in addition to possible savings in cost. The author describes three different 
wall designs for dwellings in which sawdust and shavings are used as the 
insulation ; considerable savings in materials can be realized. 6 figures. E.S. 


MAARTMANN, Knup. Wood of small dimensions, Norsk Skog- 
ind. 5, no. 2: 39-47, 49-50 (February, 1951). [In Norwegian; 
English summary] 


The importance of an intensified utilization of small wood (wood waste in 
the form of decayed wood and thinnings) (I) in the face of the dwindling 
wood supplies is discussed, with particular reference to Swedish pulp and 
wallboard mills. The author visited a number of Swedish mills and describes 
in detail their installations for handling (1), especially different types of 
barking machines, heating chambers for wet treatment prior to barking, and 
sorting equipment. The methods for utilizing different percentages of (1), 
including deciduous species, in different mills are outlined; Swedish mills 
found it possible to produce first-class chemical pulp from this inferior type 
of wood. Mills in the northern part of Sweden, which were compelled to cur- 
tail their outputs to 75% of their rated capacities on account of raw-material 
shortages, could resume full operation after the utilization of (1) was started. 
Since Norwegian pulpwood problems are almost identical with Swedish con- 
ditions, the adoption of similar policies in Norway is strongly recommended. 
12 figures. ESS. 
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Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States and Canadian patents are pre- 
pared from the patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be 
abstracted is made from the Patent Gazette and the Canadian Patent Office 
Record and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section will not contain 
all patents of potential interest to the industry. In so far as possible, an at- 
tempt will be made to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price is 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up to and including December, 1948, are available only as 
manuscripts or photostatic copies, and an estimate of the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian 
patents are available at 25 cents per copy of ‘less than 50 sheets of printed 
matter. For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price ts $1.00 per copy. Begin- 
ning with volume 21, the Canadian patents will be abstracted from the com- 
plete specifications. 


ADHESIVES 


Goss, WortH C. Method of making glue from wood and a 
lumber product. U. S. patent 2,545,459. Filed Nov. 30, 1946. 
Issued March 20, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Edward S. Heller. 
[Cl. 106-163] 

A method of making glue from wood comprises the steps of grinding a 
mixture of wood (e.g., Douglas-fir) and a cellulose-consuming fungus (e.g., 
Polyporus schweinitzti) ; adjusting the pH of the mixture until it is acidic; 
incubating the fungus under the proper air, moisture, and temperature condi- 
tions until the major portion of the cellulose has been consumed; and grind- 
ing the residue in water to a fluid consistency. E.G.S. 


SCRUTCHFIELD, Paut H. Adhesive composition, U. S. patent 
2,529,851. Filed ‘June 14, 1949. Issued Nov. 14, 1950. 5 claims. 
Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. [Cl. 260-9] 

An adhesive composition which is adapted for use in the manufacture of 
water-resistant, corrugated fiberboard comprises 1-5 parts by weight of a 
partially hydrolyzed starch, 1-4 parts by weight of an ungelatinized starch 
base, and 1-4% of borax (based on the total weight of starch solids used), 
in dispersion with 2.5-10% by weight (based on total starch solids) of a 
cyclohexanone-formaldehyde resin (mole ratio 1:1 to 1:5). The water present 
in relation to the total starch solids is within the ratio of 2:1 to 5:1; the dis- 
persion has a pH of 11-11.5 and sets at 140-147°F. in 1-10 seconds. An ace- 
tone- or ethyl methyl ketone-formaldehyde resin may be substituted for the 
cyclohexanone-formaldehyde resin. E.G.S. 


AIR FILTERS 
Brown, Raymonp L. Air filter. U. S. patent 2,548,942. Filed 
June 6, 1947. Issued April 17, 1951. 2 claims, Assigned to Electro- 
lux Corporation, [Cl. 183-51] 
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An air filter which is designed for use in suction cleaners incorporates a 
pad of felted, combed cotton, which is encircled by a ring of spirally wound 
kraft paper. Portions of the pad are impregnated with a heat- and pressure- 
moldable resin, so that a sealed edge may be formed im situ. 5 —. 


ASPLUND PROCESS 


MessinGc, Hyacmar S. Apparatus for preheating and conveying 
fibrous ligno-cellulose stock to a mechanical abrading or defibrating 
apparatus. Canadian patent 472,602. Filed Feb, 12, 1949. Issued 
April 3, 1951. 7 claims. Assigned to American Defibrator, Inc. 

An apparatus is adapted for the preheating and conveying of fibrous ligno- 
cellulose stock (e.g., wood chips, bagasse, bamboo, sawmill waste, and the 
like) to a mechanical abrading or defibrating apparatus in which the raw 
material is refined under a steam pressure of 100-200 p.s.i. The material 
is heated for a sufficient period to soften the ligneous material of the middle 
lamella in order to facilitate the subsequent defibration; at the same time, 
discoloration or charring of the material is avoided. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


BARKERS AND BARKING 


Emery, WatrtTeR B., and SHurr, Hucu. Bark remover. Ca- 
nadian patent 472,223. Filed Nov. 19, 1946. Issued March 20, 
1951. 6 claims. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,477,922; cf. B.I.P.C. 20:52. E.GS. 


BOARD, COATED 


McCork_e, JAMES B, Primed hardboard and processes of pro- 
ducing the same. Canadian patent 472,441. Filed Aug. 3, 1948. 
Issued March 27, 1951. 11 claims. Assigned to Canadian Gypsum 
Company Limited. 

A process for the manufacture of a primed hardboard consists in the com- 
pression at 400-500°F. of a lignocellulosic board, one surface of which is 
coated with a proteinaceous coating composition (e.g., calcimine, powdered 
protein paste, paste protein paint, or protein emulsion paint). E.G.S. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


ARNESON, Epwin L. Bottle carriers. Canadian patent 472,488. 
Filed Feb. 5, 1949. Issued March 27, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to 
Morris Paper Mills. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,537,615; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 431. E.G.S. 


CRESSLER, Epwarp P. Single-use toothbrush. U. S. patent 
2,548,255. Filed Jan. 6, 1947. Issued April 10, 1951. 3 claims. 
[ Cl. 300-21] 

A single-use toothbrush bristle head comprises plastic (e.g., Ethocel) 
bristle prong sections and pasteboard separating filler pads or — eal 
ures. .G.S. 


GARFIELD, Harotp. Pocketed display card. U. S. patent 
2,547,078. Filed Jan. 14, 1950. Issued April 3, 1951. 2 claims. 
[Cl, 206-80] 
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A cardboard or fiberboard display card incorporates a number of U-shaped 
cuts which form wings that can be bent rearwardly to extend through the 
back of the card; a backing of creped paper serves as a resilient support for 
the displayed articles which are threaded through the cutouts. 3 figures. 

E.G.S. 


Morcan, Leo, Containers. Canadian patent 472,179. Filed Sept. 
11, 1948. Issued March 13, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to E. S. & A. 
Robinson (Canada) Limited. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,527,025; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 206. E.G.S. 


Murpuy, Exsie M. Foldable vending ing for ice-cream cups 
and the like. U. S. patent 2,547,716. Filed Jan, 4, 1949. Issued April 
3, 1951. 3 claims. [Cl. 224-45] 

e foldable, portable chipboard tray is adapted for the carrying of ice cream 
cups and the like. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


Potts, EstHer B., and La Rocue, Frances D. Auxiliary toilet 
seat. U. S. patent 2,548,238. Filed Dec. 7, 1945. Issued April 10, 
1951. 1 claim. [C1. 4-239] 

A lightweight, portable toilet seat is constructed of corrugated board and 


is provided with 2a flap which is adapted to extend downwardly over the front 
portion of the conventional toilet seat and bowl to serve as a shield. we 


STEPHAN, Etroy R. Container. U. S. patent 2,548,130. Filed 
Nov. 4, 1948. Issued April 10, 1951. 11 claims. Assigned to Down- 
ing Box Company. [Cl. 229-23] 

A fiberboard beverage case incorporates covers and end walls which co- 
operate with each other to produce a bracing effect against inward and out- 
ward strains when the covers are closed. 7 figures. E.G.S 


CELLULOSE 


EpeEtsteIn, SipNeyY M. Dissolving cellulose. Canadian patent 
472,574. Filed Aug. 8, 1944, Issued April 3, 1951. 5 claims. 
This i is the same as U. S. patent 2,419,341; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: gen . 


CELLULOSE—REACTIVITY 


Hottoway, Jupson H., TasKe, Rosert S., and Parrett, AR- 
THUR N. Treatment of pulp. U.S. patent 2, 546,749. Filed May ¢ 
1946. Issued March 27, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to Rayonier In- 
corporated. [Cl. 260-212] 

In the treatment of high-alpha mercerized wood pulp to render it active to 
acetylation, the pulp (dried to a moisture content of not over 6%) is ground 
in contact with glacial acetic acid for 0.5-6 hours. E.G.S. 


SEIBERLICH, JOsEPH. Method of preparing cellulose for subse- 
quent treatment with sodium hydroxide. U. S. patent 2, 549,713. 
Filed April 6, 1948. Issued April 17, 1951. 9 claims. Assigned to 
Research Corporation. [Cl. 260-212] 
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A method of increasing the absorptivity of cellulose for and its reactivity 
with sodium hydroxide comprises the pretreatment of cellulose in a liquid 
chlorinated hydrocarbon (e.g., carbon tetrachloride, di- or trichloroethylene, 
or per-, tetra-, or pentachloroethane) and the subsequent immersion of the 
cellulose in a sodium hydroxide solution. E.G.S. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE 


SUNDMAN, Frey V., and Sevon, JoHAn W. Methods of pre- 
paring chlorine dioxide gas. Canadian patent 472,480. Filed May 
11, 1946. Issued March 27, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned, to Kymin 
Osakeyhtio-Kymmene Aktiebolag. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,533,842; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 363. E.G.S. 


DISPENSING CONTAINERS 


Boitpinc, Husert V. Dispensing display carton. U. S. patent 
2,549,568. Filed July 19, 1948, Issued April 17, 1951. 2 claims. 
Assigned to The Bradley & Gilbert Company. [Cl. 206-44.11] 


A carton which is adapted for the display and dispensing of pencils is so 
arranged that both the front and back walls are reinforced by overlying 
panels during shipment; thus added resistance to breakage or injury is af- 
forded. 5 figures. E.G:S. 


BROEREN, FRANK L., and Hott, Georce W., Jr. Dispensing 
packages. Canadian patent 472,486. Filed Aug. 3, 1950. Issued 
March 27, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Marathon Corporation. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,522,253; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 129. E.G.S. 


Caster, Rocer H. Dispensing containers. Canadian patent 
472,368. Filed Sept. 13, 1947. Issued March 20, 1951. 24 claims. 
Assigned to Sanford Products, Inc. 


A container top and a protective cover flap for a dispensing opening are 
constructed in such a manner that after the flap is opened, it may be bent 
rearwardly and frictionally locked with a portion of the container top. The 
arrangement is particularly adapted for use with paperboard milk containers. 
13 figures. E.G.S. 


DUNNING, Rosert M. Opening means for regular cartons. U. S. 
patent 2,549,582. Filed Aug. 21, 1947. Issued April 17, 1951. 
8 claims. Assigned to Waldorf Paper Products Company. [Cl. 
229-17] 

A carton incorporates a triangular tab which has a projecting portion ex- 
tending beyond a fold line connecting the tab to the remainder of the carton. 
By pressing on the projecting portion, it is possible to hinge the tab about its 
line of fold and thus to produce a triangular opening at one corner of the 
package. 4 figures. E.GS. 


ForsytH, DaBNey W. Dispensing device for cartons. U. S. 
patent 2,549,373. Filed May 9, 1950. Issued April 17, 1951. 4 
claims, [Cl. 229-17] 

A dispensing container for dry cereals, soap flakes, and the like incorpo- 
rates a slide-type closure. 7 figures. E.G.S. 
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Kirk, Doucras. Closure for paper containers, U. S. patent 
2,547, 871. Filed July 8, 1947. Issued April 3, 1951. 1 claim. As- 
signed to The Quaker Oats Company, [Cl. 229-43] 


A die-formed, removable, replaceable cardboard closure is adapted for use 
in conjunction with a cylindrical dispensing container for cereals, flour, and 
the like. 8 figures. EGS. 


STEVENS, Ropert B. Container for paper napkins. U. S. patent 
2,547,892. Filed Oct. 7, 1947. Issued April 3, 1951. 4 claims. [CI. 
206-57] 

A paperboard container for paper napkins is provided with a removable top; 
when the top is detached from the package, a basketlike holder is formed from 
which the napkins may be withdrawn without wrinkling. 6 figures. E.G.S. 

DRYING—PAPER 

ATKINSON, RALPH L., and Hopkins, Epwarp J. Processes for 
removing moisture and apparatus therefor. Canadian patent 
473,017. Filed June 14, 1946. Issued April 17, 1951. 4 claims. 
Assigned to United Wallpaper, Inc. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,526,189; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 207. E.GS. 


FOLDING BOXES 
BERGSTEIN, SAMUEL. Box with attached handles. U. S. patent 
2,548,252, Filed Aug. 3, 1946. Issued April 10, 1951. 7 claims. 
[Cl. 229-52] 


A one-piece cardboard garment box incorporates a tear-resistant, solid 
EGS. 


kraft board carrying handle. 17 figures. 


ELtswortH, Ransom C. Folding carton. U. S. patent 2,547,628. 
Filed June 2, 1947. Issued April 3, 1951. 2 claims. Assigned to 
The Ohio Boxboard Company. [Cl. 229-33] 

A conventional tray-type folding carton embodies interlocking side and end 
wall flanges; when the tray is erected for use, the corners are strengthened, 
and surfaces are provided which will permit the stacking of several of the 
filled cartons. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


GROSSNIKLAUS, ALICE J. Foldable box. U. S. patent 2,549,682. 
Filed Aug, 15, 1946. Issued April 17, 1951. 3 claims. [Cl. 229-16] 


A folding paper box which is provided with a greaseproof liner is adapted 
to serve as a mold into which melted processed cheese or other moldable prod- 
ucts can be poured while hot and allowed to solidify, after which the box 
liner can be closed to provide a finished package ready for shipment and sale. 
12 figures. E.G.S. 


HErRrIck, Jou H., and Pancoast, Joun P. Container. U. S. 
patent 2,547,005. Filed March 31, 1949. Issued April 3, 1951. 2 
claims. [Cl]. 229-90] 

A container for small articles of merchandise (e.g., lotions, drugs, and 
similar bottled goods) is formed from a single piece of composite sheet ma- 
terial having fold lines which define an outer, uncorrugated section and a 
number of other sections which carry corrugations on one face; in effect, a 
corrugated liner is provided for the inwardly folded ends of the carton. 4 
figures. E.GS. 
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LIGHTER, STEPHEN. Skeleton carton. U. S. patent 2,548,985. 
Filed Nov. 8, 1948, Issued April 17, 1951. 17 claims, [Cl. 206- 
45.31] 


A framelike cardboard carton is adapted to confine a number of relatively 
small articles (e.g., cigarette packages, beer cans, or the like) and at the same 
time to permit the display of the major portions of the articles. oe 


SuHinopA, Dantet S. Container for cut flowers. U. S. patent 
2,549,023. Filed March 14, 1949, Issued April 17, 1951. 2 claims. 
Assigned to San Lorenzo Nursery Company, [Cl. 206-45.14] 

Means are provided for holding a freshly cut flower within a conventional 


paperboard flower box; the device is integral with the box and does not re- 
quire the use of a separate tray or false bottom. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


GASTIGHT PACKAGING 


BERGSTEIN, SAMUEL, Flexible gas-tight containers and methods 
of packaging. Canadian patent 472,563. Filed Sept. 30, 1947. Issued 
April 3, 1951. 7 claims. 

A gastight paperboard food carton is filled with a protective inert gas (e.g., 
carbon dioxide or nitrogen) and the ends of the carbon are sealed with a 
coated or molded layer of a thermoplastic substance. As an example, the seal- 
ing composition comprises the following: 95 parts of microcrystalline wax 
(m.p. 145-165°F.); 25 parts of medium-molecular weight (i.e., 80,000- 
100,000) polybutene; and 10 parts of a synthetic hydrocarbon polymer in the 
form of a viscous liquid, which acts as a plasticizer. 11 figures. E.G.S. 


LIGNIN 


ABA, Racpu T. Isolation of enzymes from aqueous solutions 
with lignin and gelatin and product obtained thereby. U. S. patent 
2,547,429. Filed Oct. 26, 1945. Issued April 3, 1951. 14 claims. 
Assigned to Wallerstein Company, Inc. [Cl. 195-17; changed to 
195-64] 

A method is described for the removal of enzymes (e.g., malt diastase) 
from aqueous suspensions or solutions in the form of an enzyme-lignin (pref- 
erably from alkaline cooks) -gelatin complex which is largely insoluble in di- 
lute acid solutions (pH below 5), soluble in dilute alkali, and soluble in a 
solution which exhibits enzymatic activity at a pH of 5.0-11.0. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—BEATERS 


Dopce, GeorcE W. Beater. U. S. patent 2,548,425. Filed Jan. 15, 
1947. Issued April 10, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to The Noble & 
Wood Machine Company. [Cl. 92-22] 


The bedplates of a beater are contained in a solid cradle or frame, be- 
neath which is located a series of hydraulic cylinders; the cylinder pistons 
serve to move the bedplate combination upwardly toward the stationary beater 
roll and hold it there under a uniformly controlled pressure. In addition, the 
backfall and front approach are incorporated as a fixed structure with the 
bedplate cradle and move in conjunction with the bedplate; thus the uniform- 
ity of the stock exit areas is assured throughout the life of the bedplate and 
the roll fillings. 4 figures. E.G.S. 
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MACHINERY—CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


Porrter, Ernest A. Automatic consistency regulators for pulp 
and paper stock, Canadian patent 472,243. Filed Nov. 29, 1948. 
Issued March 20, 1951. 16 claims. 

A consistency regulator for papermaking stock comprises a conduit which 
includes a supply section, a resistance area, a chamber, and an adjustable de- 
livery gate; an adjustable device for predetermining the rate of flow of stock 
into the resistance area, by means of which the rate of stock flow through the 
regulator may be adjusted to co-operate with the resistance to produce a 
head of stock in the chamber which varies with changes in stock consistency ; 
and means for holding a supply of diluting water under a constant head, 
which is provided with an outlet opening into the stream of stock at a point 
where the head varies with changes in consistency. Whenever the hydrostatic 
pressure of the diluting water is greater than that of the stock at the mouth 
of the outlet, the water is caused to flow through the outlet into the stream. 
4 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


AsMUSSEN, JES. Methods and means for cutting, punching, 
blanking and the like. Canadian patent 472,485. Filed July 17, 
1950. Issued March 27, 1951. 12 claims. Assigned to Marathon 
Corporation. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,522,154; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 134. E.GS. 


TripBey, STANLEY E. Apparatus for forming paper strips into 
continuous label forming bands for yarn and the like. U. S. 


patent 2,548,451. Filed March 29, 1949. Issued April 10, 1951. 5 
claims. Assigned to Caron Spinning Company, [C1. 93-81] 

A machine is designed for the high-speed, automatic production of paper 
bands for the banding of skeins of yarn. A rotating forming mandrel also 
serves as a platen for the printing of lot numbers, color designations, or other 
identifying information on the bands concurrently with the forming operation. 
20 figures. E.G:S. 


ZINN, Juttus A., Jr. Pressure mechanism for box forming ma- 
chines. U. S. patent 2,547,899, Filed June 4, 1947. Issued April 3, 
1951. 22 claims. [Cl. 93-44.1] 


A high-speed, fluid-operated and -controlled carton-forming machine incor- 
porates the use of fluid pressure on the various moving elements to create a 
positive pressure on a unit which is being formed, regardless of the variation 
in the thickness or compressibility of the carton material. Thus the complete 
adhesion of the seams without the formation of air bells or pockets is as- 
sured. 50 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—DRYERS 


SnypDER, GeorcE L. Rolls. Canadian patent 472,331. Filed April 
15, 1947. Issued March 20, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to Lukens Steel 
Company. 

A welded-steel, heated drier roll includes means for*the removal of fluids 
and entrapped air from the peripheral chamber of the roll. 6 week om 
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MACHINERY—FELTS 


ALBRIGHT, CHARLES B. Methods and apparatus for curing felts. 
Canadian patent 472,496. Filed Aug. 25, 1947. Issued March 27, 
1951. 10 claims. Assigned to The Orr Felt & Blanket Company. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,518,740; cf. B.I.P.C. 21:64. EGS. 


Gates, Percivat T. Industrial and paper makers’ felt. Canadian 
patent 472,137. Filed June 17, 1948. Issued March 13, 1951. 10 
claims. Assigned to Drycor Felt Company. 


A woven papermaker’s felt is described in which the nap surfaces are pro- 
duced by the needling of pile fleeces to the woven felt fabric. The needling 
process consists in forcing the fibers of the fleeces into and through the fab- 
ric, thus leaving parts of the fibers upon the surface to form a cushioning, 
paper-forming, or abrasion-resisting surface; other portions of the fibers are 
engaged in the woven fabric and interlocked with the fabric fibers, as well as 
with the other fibers of the added fleeces. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Gates, PercivAL T. Industrial and paper makers’ felt and 
methods of producing the same. Canadian patent 472,136. Filed 
June 17, 1948. Issued March 13, 1951. 17 claims. Assigned to Dry- 
cor Felt Company. 


A synthetic fiber material (e.g., nylon) is employed in the fleeces which 
are needled into both sides of a papermaker’s felt. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—GUIDE ROLLS 
HornposteL, Lioyp. Web guides. Canadian patent 472,106. 


Filed Aug. 28, 1948. Issued March 13, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned to 
Beloit Iron Works, 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,530,122; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 287. E.GS. 


MACHINERY—HEAD BOX 


HornsosteL, Lioyp, Flow distributor. U. S. patent 2,548,108. 
Filed May 31, 1945. Issued April 10, 1951. 10 claims. Assigned to 
Beloit Iron Works. [Cl. 92-44] 


A headbox is equipped with an adjustable baffle or partition, and one or 
more imperforate rolls which are closely spaced with relation to the baffle 
and the bottom wall of the headbox. The rolls are driven so as to provide 
friction passages through which the stock must flow in its passage through 
the headbox to the wire. By a proper adjustment of the clearances and the 
speed and direction of rotation of the rolls, it is possible to control the head of 
stock flowing onto the wire, as well as the level of the stock at the screens. 
5 figures. E.GS. 


STAEGE, STEPHEN A. Paper machinery. Canadian patent 472,110. 
Filed Nov. 1, 1947. Issued March 13, 1951. 11 claims. Assigned 
to The Black-Clawson Company. 

A stock inlet is provided for a Fourdrinier machine with an open headbox 
which is adapted to discharge stock through a slot orifice at a relatively high, 
uniform velocity across the width of the machine; the stock is delivered to 
the headbox at a sufficiently reduced velocity with respect to the flow velocity 
through the slot orifice to avoid turbulence and large eddy currents, and at 
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the same time to maintain uniform flow conditions across the machine from 
the orifice to the wire. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


STAEGE, STEPHEN A. Paper machinery. Canadian patent 472,111. 
Filed July 22, 1948. Issued March 13, 1951. 6 claims, Assigned 
to The Black-Clawson Company. 

A stock inlet for a high-speed paper machine is adapted to discharge 
stock through a slot orifice at a definite, uniform velocity across its width, 
and to deliver the stock to the wire at a substantially unreduced velocity and 
without a loss of uniformity of fiber distribution. 3 figures. .G.S. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


CAMPBELL, SAMUEL J. Wrapping machinery and method. U. S. 
patent 2,546,721. Filed May 4, 1946, Issued March 27, 1951. 13 
claims. [Cl. 93-3] 

A food-wrapping machine is adapted for the application of a close-fitting 
wrapper to an article of irregular size or varying shape (e.g., a loaf of 
bread, a candy bar, or the like). The package is subjected to a partial vac- 
uum just prior to the severance and sealing of the wrapping material, so that 
the wrapper is collapsed and molded against the packaged article. 6 figures. 

E.G.S. 


Hiccinsottom, WILLIAM E. Methods and means for inserting 
bags in cartons. Canadian patent 472,109. Filed April 23, 1946. 
Issued March 13, 1951. 10 claims. Assigned to Benjamin C, Betner 
Company. 

A method and means of opening square-type, gusseted paper bags from a 
flattened condition insure the complete and positive formation of a rectangu- 
lar bottom in a plane which is at right angles to the axis of the bag body. 21 
figures. E.G:S. 

MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE 

STAEGE, STEPHEN A. Paper machinery. Canadian patent 472,778. 
Filed July 15, 1947. Issued April 10, 1951. 12 claims. Assigned to 
The Black-Clawson Company. 

A recirculating stock supply system is provided in which the variation in 
the supply of stock to the screen is compensated for at the wire by an ad- 
justment in the output of a pump which is positioned between the screen and 
the wire. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


BERGSTEIN, SAMUEL. Means and method for securing the effects 
of end dipping in gas-tight flexible wall packages. U. S. patent 
2,548,251. Filed April 10, 1946. Issued April 10, 1951. 21 claims. 
[Cl, 229-5.5] 


_A method and means are provided for the molding of a thermoplastic, gas- 

tight, coating substance about the ends of a flexible paper container. A cover 
member on the molding device is folded about the end of the carton over the 
thermoplastic coating and is molded with the latter material; the cover re- 
mains as part of the completed carton and serves to keep the tacky thermo- 
plastic substance away from the molding device and to prevent fouling. 29 
figures. E.G.S. 


NEAL, Morris P. Box flap gluing device. U. S. patent 2,547,963. 
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Filed Oct. 15, 1945. Issued April 10, 1951. 16 claims. Assigned to 
A-B-C Packaging Machine Corporation. [Cl. 91-51] 

A carton-gluing apparatus is constructed as a unit, so that it can be readily 
inserted into and removed from a carton-forming machine when it is desired 
to convert from one box size to another. The device is adapted for use with an 
inexpensive adhesive, such as water glass. 11 figures. E.G:S. 


PALMER, CHARLES E, Apparatus for applying adhesive to box 
blanks and the like. U. S. patent 2,549,000. Filed Oct. 9, 1948. 
Issued April 17, 1951. 11 claims. Assigned to Package Machinery 
Company. [Cl. 91-47] 

An adhesive-applying and -drying machine is constructed for the applica- 


tion of a thermoplastic adhesive to a carton blank which, when supplemented 
by a bottom inset, is subsequently converted into a milk container. ‘aan 


PETERSON, WILLIAM R., and HartMAN, Cart H. Apparatus 
for sealing valved bags. Canadian patent 472,509. Filed March 15, 
1948. Issued March 27, 1951. 17 claims. Assigned to St. Regis 
Paper Company. 

An apparatus which is adapted for the sealing of paper valve bags com- 
prises a heat-sealing unit which includes suitable means for spreading the 
wall surfaces of a valve sleeve into a generally flattened, parallel sealing po- 
sition. After the sleeve has been spread, a heated clamp is applied in order to 
activate a heat-sensitive adhesive on the inner edges of the sleeve and to press 
the adhesively coated surfaces together. 20 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


Hauc, Anton J. Machines for working paper stock and other 
materials. Canadian patent 472,576. Filed Aug. 7, 1948. Issued 
April 3, 1951. 

A refiner for pulp mill tailings incorporates means for the maintenance of a 
uniform pressure reaction against the centrifugal forces of a set of refining 
rolls; the reaction may be adjusted and controlled during the operation of 
the machine. The friction losses in the roll supports and bearings are reduced 
to the point that the slightest amount of material fed will start the rolls turn- 
ing as soon as the material enters the nip formed by the rolls and an outer 
casing. 3 figures. E.G:S. 


MorpdEN, CHARLES W. Treating and refining machine for pulp 
materials. U. S. patent 2,547,830. Filed Jan. 11, 1947. Issued April 
3, 1951. 6 claims, Assigned to Morden Machines Company. [Cl. 
92-27] 

This corresponds to Canadian patent 450,436; cf. B.I.P.C, 19: oi. 


MACHINERY—ROLLS 


HornsosteEL, Lioyp, Anti-deflection roll assemblies. Canadian 
patent 472,284. Filed June 5, 1948, Issued March 20, 1951. 16 
claims. Assigned to Beloit Iron Works. 


A press roll is supported upon an axle at two positions which are located 
inwardly from the opposite ends of the roll, each about one fifth the length of 
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the roll; insertable sleeves and collars with a rubber liner between them are 
provided at the support positions. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


BercstroM, KeNnNETH H., and Priest, Lester. Unwinding 
shafts. Canadian patent 472,820. Filed Aug. 27, 1948. Issued 
April 10, 1951. 4 claims. Assigned to McLaurin-Jones Co. 

A winder shaft is constructed in such a manner that the unwinding speed 
can be accurately controlled without an accumulation of slack between the 
supply roll and a coating machine. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—STRIPPING MACHINE 


Hepstrom, Eric L., Orro, Martin C., and GoopERHAM, CE- 

cit E. Box or carton stripper machine. U. S. patent 2,548,370. 
Filed Nov. 18, 1946, Issued April 10, 1951. 8 claims, [Cl. 93-58; 
changed to 93-36] 
. An apparatus is adapted for the stripping of waste from the die-cut por- 
tions of a sheet of paper stock after it has been passed through a cutting and 
creasing machine; the stripped sheets are delivered in stacked fashion as they 
are discharged from the machine. 16 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


BAXTER, JOSEPH, JR. Apparatus for thickening liquid slurry 
stock. U. S. patent 2,548,417. Filed Dec. 24, 1948. Issued April 
10, 1951. 12 claims. Assigned to The Black-Clawson Company. 
[Cl. 210-63] 

A centrifugal thickener incorporates a rotating screen member which in- 
cludes an inwardly turned discharge lip overhanging the discharge funnel to 
provide a trough for temporarily retaining the thickened stock and retarding 
its discharge in accordance with the speed of rotation of the screen member 
to control the final consistency of the resulting thickened papermaking stock. 
8 figures. E.G.S. 

MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


STEVENS, CLIFFORD E, Cone diaphragm for loud-speakers. U, S. 
patent 2,549,139. Filed June 17, 1947. Issued April 17, 1951. 3 
claims. Assigned to Stevens Products Inc. [C1. 181-32] 

A molded-pulp cone speaker diaphragm for radio loud-speaker units is 


characterized by high sensitivity and a frequency-response range as low as 
60 cycles to as high as 10,000 cycles. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


STEVENS, CLiFForp E. Loud-speaker diaphragm. U. S. patent 
2,549,138. Filed Oct. 4, 1946. Issued April 17, 1951. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Stevens Products Inc. [Cl. 181-32] 


A molded-pulp loud-speaker cone diaphragm is a one-piece structure which 
is adapted to be secured at its periphery to an annular support; the apex of 
the cone is attached to the vibrating armature of a loud-speaker mechanism, 
and the body of the cone is free to vibrate in response to the armature vi- 
brations without the transfer of the vibrations to the annular support. 4 
figures. E.G.S. 
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PAPER—COATED 
BICKNELL, JOHN A., and Jounson, StanLey J. Moldproofing 
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mineral coated papers. U. S. patent 2,548,646. Filed Jan. 2, 1946. 
Issued April 10, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to S. D. Warren Com- 
pany. [Cl. 106-15] 

A moldproofing, paper coating composition is prepared by mixing with 
casein in an aqueous medium the sodium salt of pentachlorophenol and so- 
dium pyrophosphate (about 5% by weight of the casein content) in amounts 
individually insufficient to solubilize the casein, but sufficient in toto to form a 
uniform, stable dispersion in water; and subsequently dispersing aluminum 
flake in the resulting mixture. E.G.S. 


PAPER—COATED (HOT-MELT) 


CowciLL, WiLL1am W. Processes of coating papers, Canadian 
patent 472, 309. Filed Nov. 12, 1947. Issued March 20, 1951. 10 
claims, Assigned to Dominion Rubber Company, Limited. 


A process of coating paper with an amorphous, thermoplastic polymer 
which has a second-order transition temperature of 40-125°C. comprises the 
steps of applying an aqueous dispersion of the polymer to the paper; drying 
the coated sheet at a temperature which is 20-60° above the transition tem- 
perature; pressing the coated surface against heated calender rolls at a tem- 
perature which is 40-80° above the transition temperature, thereby converting 
the polymer on the paper surface to a thin, continuous coating; and stripping 
the resulting coated sheet from the last roll in the calender stack. § onere. 


PAPER SIZING 


Davipson, Paut B. Sized paper, composition therefor, and 
method of making same. U. S. patent 2,549,177. Filed March 21, 


1949. Issued April 17, 1951. 13 claims. Assigned to Strathmore 
Paper Company. [Cl, 117-156] 

A blueprint paper which has a wet tensile strength in excess of 1200 grams 
and a wet-rub value above 10 is obtained by tub sizing the paper web with 
the reaction product of an aqueous dispersion of 5-35% of papermaker’s 
modified starch and 2-5% of glyoxal (based on the dry weight of starch), 
drying the treated web, and heating it to 110-150°C. E.G.S. 


McMIttan, Frank M., and SuLtivan, Rosert D. Methods 
of sizing fibrous materials with naphthenates. Canadian patent 
472,849. Filed Nov. 20, 1948. Issued April 10, 1951. 6 claims. 
Assigned to Shell Development Company. 


A process for the sizing of kraft pulp comprises the treatment of the pulp 
in a beater with about 0.5-3% (based on the weight of dry pulp) of a naph- 
thenate of a naphthenic acid (e.g., sodium naphthenate) which has an acid 

number greater than 200, and the addition to the mixture at a pH of 4.5-6 
of sufficient papermaker’s alum to cause a substantial precipitation of naph- 
thenate on the pulp. E.G.S. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 
AKE, JoHN E., and MILter, Kay. Methods of brittlizing pencil 
sheaths. Canadian patent 472,950. Filed May 23, 1950. Issued April 
17, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned to Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,510,941; cf. B.I.P.C. 20:836. E.G.S. 


BERGSTEIN, FRANK D. Liquidtight carton and method. U. S. 
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patent 2,549,048. Filed May 9, 1947. Issued April 17, 1951. 18 
claims, [Cl. 229-5.5] 


A paperboard milk container includes means for the determination of the 
level of the cream line. A method is also described for the sealing of cartons 
by interior end flooding. 17 figures. E.G.S. 


Berry, RocerR W. Combined container and straw. U. S. patent 
2,547,362. Filed July 3, 1948. Issued April 3, 1951. 6 claims, [CI. 
229-7] 

A waxed paper beverage container incorporates a pair of self-contained 
drinking straws which are secured to the under side of the container lid and 
which are caused to assume a straightened oblique position when the lid is 
raised. The straws project a convenient distance above the lid and at the same 
time extend to the bottom of the container. 7 figures. E.G:S. 


BRENNAN, JosePH B. Electrolytic condenser. U. S. patent 
2,547,371. Filed Sept. 18, 1947. Issued April 3, 1951. 3 claims. As- 
signed to Everett D. McCurdy. [Cl. 175-315] 

An electrode for electrolytic condensers comprises a strip of porous, soft 
paper which is less than 0.003 inch thick, and a porous, conductive layer of 
finely divided, high-purity aluminum particles embedded in one side of the 
paper. The innermost bonded particles project through the strip to the oppo- 
site side, and thus an aluminum-coated strip is formed which can be flexed 
without a separation of the coating from the strip. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


Bricmont, Georce A. Absorbent pad. U. S. patent 2,548,341. 
Filed Nov. 9, 1948. Issued April 10, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to 
Diapette, Inc. [Cl. 128-290] 

A disposable absorbent pad has a central core of strong-wicking material 
(e.g., a layer of cellucotton or a large number of sheets of very fine 
creped tissue) which is surrounded by a finely comminuted, highly absorbent, 
inexpensive material (e.g., paper fluff) ; the entire pad is enclosed in an en- 
velope of high-wet strength facial tissue. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


CALLAHAN, JOHN X. J. Multiplex laminated poster. U. S. 
patent 2,549,419. Filed Nov. 15, 1946. Issued April 17, 1951. 1 
claim, [Cl. 40-125] 


An advertising poster which is adapted for placement on a display easel 
comprises several paper plies, each of which bears a seasonal or appropriate 
advertising material. The plies are secured in superimposed relationship by an 
adhesive coating which is applied to the back side of each ply; when an outer 
ply is detached from the poster assembly, only a transparent film is left on 
the next ply. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Cross, Bert S., and NetHerty, Georce P. Method of fixing 
particles to sheet material. U. S. patent 2,548,872. Filed Aug. 10, 
1948. Issued April 17, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned to Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company. [Cl. 117-17] 


This corresponds to Canadian patent 446,017; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: yey 


Fercuson, Cart S. Composition for preserving articles of food 
and the like. U. S. patent 2,532,489. Filed Feb. 18, 1946. Issued 
Dec. 5, 1950. 2 claims. [Cl. 106-125] 
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A coating composition for the preservation of food (e.g., fresh fruits or 
vegetables) comprises an aqueous solution of 1-2 gallons of propylene glycol, 
6-9 pounds of gelatin, and 6-9 pounds of gum arabic. The coating may be ap- 
plied directly to the surface of the article of food or to an absorbent paper 
wrapper in which the article can be enclosed to protect it from deterioration, 
insect infestation, etc. E.G.S. 


GREEN, BarreETT K., and SANDBERG, RoBert W. Manifold rec- 
ord material and process for making it. U. S. patent 2,548,366. 
Filed July 31, 1948. Issued April 10, 1951. 27 claims. Assigned to 
The National Cash Register Company. [Cl. 282-28] 

A manifold record material which is smudgeproof and white on both sides 
is coated with a color reactant material (e.g., crystal violet lactone, malachite 
green lactone, tetrachloro malachite green lactone, and the like) which 
changes color when adsorbed on a suitable adsorbent material (e.g., attapul- 
gite). The front face of the sheet is coated with the adsorbate color reactant 
and the opposite face of the sheet is coated with the adsorbent substance. 1 
figure. E.G.S. 


GREEN, BarreTT K., and SANDBERG, RosBert W, Pressure sensi- 
tive record materials. U. S. patent 2,548,364. Filed July 13, 1948. 
Issued April 10, 1951. 28 claims. Assigned to The National Cash 
Register Company. [ Cl. 282-28] 

A record material is described which is highly sensitive to impact pressures 
such as are encountered in typewriter or letterpress work ; the material incor- 
porates two color reactants, a solid and a liquid, which are arranged in sepa- 
rate overlying layers on a paper web so that marking pressures applied to the 
layers will cause penetration of the color reactant substance of one layer into 
that of the other layer. As an example, attapulgite is the solid color-forming 
substance, and crystal violet lactone or malachite green lactone is the liquid 
color-forming substance. E.G.S. 


GREEN, BARRETT K., and SANDBERG, Rorert W. Process for 
making pressure sensitive record materials. U. S. patent 2,548,365. 
Filed July 13, 1948. Issued April 10, 1951. 47 claims. Assigned to 
The National Cash Register Company. [Cl. 117-36] 

A pressure-sensitive record material is described on which a colored mark 
may be produced by the application of a localized pressure; the material in- 
cludes two kinds of color-forming substances, one liquid and one solid. The 
liquid droplets of color reactant (e.g., crystal violet lactone, malachite green 
lactone, or the like) are dispersed in a film-forming substance which is ap- 
plied as a coating to a paper web and dried on the web so that the droplets 
are entrapped in the coating. The solid color reactant particles (e.g., attapul- 
gite), which act as adsorbents, are likewise dispersed in a film-forming sub- 
stance which is applied as a second overlying coating. Both films are ruptur- 
able to force the reactants together. E.G:S. 


GREENWooD, Ernest L., HuGHEs, FREDERICK W., and Mor- 
LEDGE-HADFIELD, ALBERT W. Process for production of stencil 
tissue. U. S. patent 2,548,971. Filed Nov. 13, 1946. Issued April 17, 
1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Celanese Corporation of America. 
[Cl. 154-101] 


A process for the manufacture of duplicating stencil tissue comprises the 
steps of cab a mixture of regenerated cellulose staple fibers and cellulose 
acetate staple fibers into a web which has a maximum weight of 1 oz./sq. 
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yd.; moistening the web with 20-30% aqueous ethyl alcohol ; and pressing the 
web at 120-150°C. between layers of fabric, so that the cellulose acetate fibers 
are bonded to one another but are not stuck to the fabric layer. E.GS. 


Hopska, NicHoras. Combination envelope and letter paper. 
U. S. patent 2,549,199. Filed July 12, 1948. Issued April 17, 
1951. 5 claims. [Cl. 229-92.1] 

A combination envelope and letter paper may be effectively sealed and sub- 
sequently opened without the use of a letter opener; the letter is opened by 
tearing off two perforated end strips and lifting an upper flap by means of a 
pull-up tab or handle. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


KELLGREN, WaALDo. Pressure-sensitive adhesive tape. U. S. 
patent 2,548,980. Filed Feb. 1, 1946. Issued April 17, 1951. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. [ Cl. 
117-68.5 ; changed to 206-59] 


This corresponds to Canadian patent 463,043; cf. B.I.P.C. aso 


Korner, Otro, Process for forming magnetic record members 
from papermaking fiber slurry. U. S. patent 2,547,948. Filed July 
21, 1947, Issued April 10, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to The Brush 
Development Company. [Cl. 92-21] 


A method is described for the manufacture of a paper tape for use with 
magnetic tape recorders. About 8-25% (based on the total volume of solids) 
of powdered, permanently magnetizable iron oxide which has a particle size 
of about lp is mixed with a slurry of papermaking fibers which contains a 
bonding agent; a paper which is about 2-3 mils thick is formed from the re- 
sulting mixture and calendered. 12 figures. E.G.S. 


MontcoMEryY, Rosert M. Washable tag assemblies. Canadian 
patent 472,580. Filed Dec. 11, 1946. Issued April 3, 1951. 6 claims. 


Detachable, water-resistant paper laundry or dry-cleaning tags are supplied 
in pad form. "One tag is attached to each garment, and a corresponding tag is 
stapled to a sales ticket. 2 figures. E.G.S. 


Reep, Harotp B., Swanson, Frep W., and Peters, Leo. Bacon 
packages. Canadian patent 472,216. Filed May 27, 1950. Issued 
March 13, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to Fred W. Swanson. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,509,450; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 839. E.G.S. 


STRAWINSKI, Jay F. Method of may polyvinyl alcohol 
0 


film to paper and product. U. S. patent 2,546,705. Filed Aug. 19, 
1947, Issued March 27, 1951. 10 claims. (Cl. 154-124] 


A laminated paper sheet which is suitable for use as a facial tissue, towel- 
ing, dress shield, dentist’s bib, or the like comprises outer layers of thin, 
soft, unsized, absorbent paper and an intermediate layer of a plasticized poly- 
vinyl alcohol film. E.G.S. 


PLASTICS 


Bowers, Harotp E. Production of construction materials from 
wood and other vegetable fibers. U. S. patent 2,548,095. Filed Jan. 
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10, 1948. Issued April 10, 1951. 8 claims. Assigned to The New 
England Box Company. [C1. 18-47.5] 

‘A molded fiber product (e.g., a carpenter drumhead) is prepared from 
wood waste and starch. As an example, a charge which consists of 2.1 
pounds of shredded chips, 0.7 pound of sawdust, 0.9 pound of starch, and 
5-8 pounds of water is placed in a mold and pressed until the mold is closed. 
The mold and charge are then heated to 85°C. to gelatinize the starch. The 
mold is cooled, and the molding is removed and dried in a current of hot air. 
The resulting ‘drumhead exhibits a nail- holding strength which is twice as 
great as that of white pine. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


HERITAGE, CLARK C. Manufacture of plastic-fiber composition. 
U. S. patent = 544,019. Filed June 21, 1945. Issued March 6, 1951. 
8 claims. Assigned to Wood ‘Conversion Company. [C1. 154-101] 

A resin-bonded fiber mat is produced by the addition of a suitable binder 
(e.g., a phenol-aldehyde resin, gilsonite, pitch, natural and petroleum asphalts 
and resins, rosin, ester gum, ‘abietic acid, shellac, protein-base compositions, 
etc.) in finely divided form to loose wood fibers, the dispersion of the resulting 
mixture in air within a fiber-settling chamber, and the subjection of the 
felted mat to heat to immobilize the binder relative to the fiber. ea 


PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 


TALET, PrerRE A. Process for impregnating fiber sheets. U. S. 
patent 2,546,618. Filed April 29, 1948. Issued March 27, 1951. 3 
claims. Assigned to Société Nobel Frangaise. [Cl. 117-161 ; changed 
to 154-140] 

A process for the manufacture of a rigid sheet material comprises the 
steps of deeply impregnating a paper sheet with an aqueous solution of poly- 
vinyl alcohol, drying the sheet, and immersing it in a mixture of 350 parts of 
40% formaldehyde and 150 parts of 65° Bé. sulfuric acid to convert the alcohol 
to the acetal. The product exhibits excellent resistance to tensile stress, shocks, 
tearing, etc. E.GS. 


PYRITES 


CLARK, CHARLES W. Method of recovering from pyrite the 
valuable constituents thereof. U. S. patent 2,549,367. Filed Oct. 
25, 1945. Issued April 17, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to Noranda 
Mines, Limited. [Cl, 23-179] 

A method is described for the recovery of sulfur, sulfur dioxide, and iron 
oxide from iron pyrites. The ground pyrites is supplied to a muffle or distilling 
zone of a furnace, from which sulfur is distilled in accordance with the reac- 
tion: FeS, + heat —> FeS + S. The resulting elemental sulfur is removed 
to a condenser. The solid ferrous sulfide residue is passed to a storage cham- 
ber from which it can be supplied to a combustion chamber in the region of 
the muffle; the ferrous sulfide is burned with air to provide the necessary 
heat for the muffle. The sulfur dioxide which results from the combustion 
may be recovered by scrubbing; a portion of the sulfur dioxide may be used 
to sweep the vaporized sulfur from the muffle to the condenser. The solid 
iron oxide can be removed from the combustion chamber and refined by the 
usual metallurgical processes to produce iron. 1 figure. E.G.S. 


ROSIN 
Reasor, GERALD L. Removal of spent wood chips from extrac- 
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tors used in rosin recovery processes. U. S. patent 2,549,522. Filed 
Feb, 26, 1948. Issued April 17, 1951. 8 claims. [Cl. 134-28] 


A method is adapted for the removal from the extractors of the spent chips 
or residue which results from the solvent extraction of rosin and the like 
from wood chips. The spent chips are subjected to the action of a hot, dilute 
acid solution (preferably 0.5-2.0% sulfuric acid), particularly at elevated tem- 
peratures and pressures (e.g., 150-190°C., 40-60 p.s.i.), with the result that the 
matted character of the chips is modified ; when the solution is withdrawn, 
the solid residue may be readily removed by blowing with steam under pres- 
sure or by any other means. E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Barry, Witt1aM F. Box construction. U. S. patent 2,547,849. 
Filed Oct. 25, 1946. Issued April 3, 1951. 11 claims. [Cl. 229-23] 

A multiple-wall, reinforced cardboard box is adapted to support its con- 
tents at a distance from the top, bottom, and side walls, thus protecting the 
material against damage when the containers are stacked upon one another 
during storage and shipment, 6 figures. E.G.S. 


BuTTERFILL, SyDNEY T. Display shipping container. U. S. patent 
2,548,001. Filed Jan. 9, 1948. Issued April 10, 1951. 1 claim. [Cl. 
206-45.21 ] 


A multicompartment, paperboard shipping container for fresh fruit is pro- 
vided with small ventilating holes in its side walls and lid; the end walls are 


cut lower than the side walls to afford additional ventilation. 6 wae 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


JANSEN, Georce D. Container. U. S. patent 2,547,395. Filed 
Dec. 31, 1948. Issued April 3, 1951. 3 claims. Assigned to Jansen 
Container Co. [Cl. 229-5.5] 

A lightweight ice cream container embodies a flanged bottom which is se- 
cured within one end of a tubular side wall by means of a metallic retaining 
ring; the other end of the side wall is provided with a metallic reinforcing 
ring which is formed to receive and engage a cover snugly against accidental 
displacement. The side and flanged bottom are preferably formed of a non- 
metallic sheet material (e.g., paperboard). 5 figures. E.G.S. 


SOLVENTS 


Tuorp, CiarK E. Stabilized cuprammonium hydroxide solution 
and method of preparing the same. U. S. patent 2,548,636. Filed 
May 29, 1946. Issued April 10, 1951. 11 claims. Assigned to Hawley 
Products Company. [Cl. 23- 55; changed to 23-190] 


A cuprammonium hydroxide solution is stabilized by the addition of 0.3-2% 
by weight of hydroquinone, resorcinol, p-methylaminophenol, or ethylenedia- 
mine. It is claimed that the stabilized solution will retain its dissolving power 
for more than three months; that it is stable to heat, aeration, and dilution ; 
and that it can be applied to cellulose by spraying. 1 ‘figure. G.S. 


SULFITE LIQUOR 
Somer, VAIno H., and BreHMmer, Tor E. Methods for increas- 
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ing the sulfur dioxide content of cooking acids used in the manu- 
facture of sulfite pulp. Canadian patent 472,864. Filed Oct. 26, 
1946. Issued April 10, 1951. 1 claim. One half of Somer’s interest 
and all of Brehmer’s interest assigned to Aktiebolaget Kaukas 
Fabrik. 

This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,545,389; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 603. E.G.S. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE 


Somer, VAINO H. Methods for recovering or producing sulfur 
dioxide in liquid form, particularly in connection with sulfite pulp 
production, or in connection with the saccharification of wood using 
sulfur dioxide as the hydrolysing agent, etc. Canadian patent 
472,863. Filed Oct. 26, 1946. Issued April 10, 1951. 8 claims. 
Assigned one half to Aktiebolaget Kaukas Fabrik. 

A method for the recovery or production of sulfur dioxide in liquid, dry, 
or aqueous form, in connection with the manufacture of sulfite pulp, com- 
prises the steps of first cooling the gases from one or more boilers at 100- 
140°C., while maintaining the pressure, to about 40°, either directly or in- 
directly (e.g., in a trickle tower with water) ; the sulfur dioxide, which ac- 
companies the cooling water and which is released therefrom when the pres- 
sure is lowered, is recovered for use in gaseous form (e.g., in the acid tower). 
1 figure. E.G.S. 


TALL OIL 


HASSELSTROM, TORSTEN, and SToLL, MicHaeL, Method for the 
refining of tall oil soap. U. S. patent 2,547,208, Filed June 26, 1947. 


Issued April 3, 1951. 6 claims. Assigned to U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Inc. [Cl. 260-97.7] 


A method is described for the refining of an aqueous tall oil soap to remove 
undesirable nonsaponifiable components and color bodies. As an example, 139 
parts by weight of a crude tall oil soap which contains 65% solids are dis- 
solved in 839 parts by weight of methyl isobutyl ketone while the solution is 
being refluxed. The solution is then refluxed for 15-20 minutes, after which 
it is cooled to 60°C., and 800 parts by weight of water are added. The mix- 
ture separates into two layers after about 15 minutes. Analyses of the tall oil 
soap before and after the foregoing treatment show that the nonsaponifiable 
content is reduced from 5.4 to 0.9% (based on the total solids content of the 
soap), and that the color of the soap is decreased considerably. E.G.S. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—FIREPROOFING 


CREELY, JosEPH W. Method of treating fibrous cellulosic ma- 
terials to impart flame resistance thereto, composition therefor, and 
products thereof. U. S. patent 2,549,060. Filed Feb. 1, 1950. Issued 
April 17, 1951. 17 claims. Assigned to American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, [Cl. 117-103] 

An impregnating composition which is designed to impart flame resistance 
to cellulosic textiles (e.g., cotton or viscose rayon) comprises (1) a finely 
divided oxide of tin, titanium, antimony, bismuth, or mixtures thereof; (2) 
a thermoplastic substance (eg., polyvinyl chloride) which contains at least 
20% by weight of combined halogen and which is capable of rupturing under 
heat at the carbon-halogen bonds; and (3) a water-soluble, metal-free, nitro- 
gen-containing salt of an aminophosphoric acid (e.g., the product of the re- 
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action of urea with pyrophosphoric acid or monoguanidine phosphate) which 
has an amino nitrogen atom attached directly to a phosphorus atom. The melt- 
ing point of the salt is below 200°C. E.G.S. 


CREELY, JOSEPH W., and Cooke, THEODORE F. Method of treat- 
ing fibrous cellulosic materials to impart flame resistance thereto, 
composition therefor, and products thereof. U. S. patent 2,549, 059. 
Filed Feb. 1, 1950. Issued April 17, 1951. 18 claims. Assigned to 
American Cyanamid Company. [C1. 117-103] 

A method of imparting flame resistance to a cellulosic textile material (e.g., 
cotton or viscose rayon) comprises the impregnation of the material with 
(1) a finely divided oxide of tin, titanium, antimony, bismuth, or mixtures 
thereof; (2) a thermoplastic substance (eg., polyvinyl chloride) which con- 
tains at least 20% by weight of combined halogen and which is capable of 
rupturing under heat at the carbon-halogen bonds; and (3) a water-soluble 
guanidine or guanylurea salt of an oxygen-containing polyacid (e.g., di- 
guanidine pyrophosphate or diguanylurea pyrophosphate) of phosphorus, in 
which phosphorus has a valence of five. E.G.S. 


SosTMANN, Morris J., and PuHiuips, Irwin L, Fire-resistant 
article, method of making, and impregnant therefor. U. S. patent 
2,547,671. Filed Oct. 13, 1945. Issued April 3, 1951. 3 claims. 
Assigned to Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc, [Cl. 252-8.1] 

An impregnating composition which is adapted to render combustible ma- 
terials (e.g., cotton, linen, wool, rayon, nylon, paper, and the like) fire- 
resistant comprises the following: 100 parts of antimony trioxide; 200 parts 
of acetic anhydride; 22.5 parts of chlorinated paraffin (42%) ; 27.5 parts of 


chlorinated paraffin (70%); and 800 parts of acetic acid (all on a weight 
E. 


basis). G.S. 


VANILLIN 

LaGALLy, Paut. Process for the preparation of vanillin and 
vanillin derivatives. U. S. patent 2,547,913. Filed Feb. 13, 1950. 
Issued April 3, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to Aschaffenburger Zell- 
stoffwerke, Aktiengesellschaft. [Cl. 260-600] 

A process for the preparation of vanillin and vanillin derivatives from 
lignin (e.g., in sulfite waste liquor) comprises the heating of the lignin to a 
temperature above 100°C. in an alkaline medium with a water-soluble, 
oxygen-liberating sulfoxide, tertiary amine oxide, or iodoso compound which 
liberates oxygen at temperatures above 100°. E.G.S. 


WET STRENGTH 


BouGuTon, Frep W. Method of making high wet strength 
paper. U. S. patent 2,548,513. Filed April 22, 1944. Issued April 
10, 1951. 5 claims. Assigned to Eastman Kodak Company. [C1. 92- 
21] 

This is similar to Canadian patent 439,657; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 395. E.G.S. 


MEUNIER, VINCENT C., and Cox, CLarre M. Urea-formalde- 
hyde-oxazolidine co-reaction resin. U. S. patent 2,517,128. Filed 
May 3, 1949. Issued Aug. 1, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Rohm 
& Haas Company. [ Cl. 260-67 5] 


An urea-formaldehyde-oxazolidine resin is adapted for use as a beater 
additive in the manufacture of wet-strength paper. E.G.S. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 
will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on i 
will be kept in touch with new publications rel, to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


During the summer months and until the start of the new school 
year in September, the library will be open Monday through Friday 
from 8 :00 to 5 :00. It will be closed on Saturday and Sunday. 





